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Terms. 

The Valley Farmer is published on the first of 
each month, and will hereafter contain thirty-six 
large octave pages, and will be offered at the fol- 
lowing 

Reduced Rates: 


Single copy, one year, $1 00 
Four copies, 3 00 
Seven ‘“ « 5 00 
Fifteen “ o 10 00 


t3Payments, in all cases, must be made in 
advance. Remittances may be made by mail at 
our risk. 

&3"Postmasters and Country Merchants are 
authorized to act as Agents, and every friend of 
the enterprise is respectfully requested to aid in 
extending its circulation, by inducing his neigh- 
bors to subscribe to clubs. 

33" Advertisements will be inserted in the ad- 
vertising sheet, which forms a cover for each 
number, at reasonable rates. 

_————— es 
For the Valley Farmer. 
OSAGE ORANGE. 


Icurwots CoLtecs, Feb. 10, 1851. 

Ma. Epirorn,—As one engaged in fencing my 
own lands, and also in selling plants to others, I 
return you my sincere thanks for publishing the 
excellent article from President W1iLkiNsoN, in 
your last number, respecting the Maclura, or 
Osage Orange Hedge plant. How you should 
consider this article as contrary to your former 
positions, or how the learned and able writer 


I do not readily perceive. 

For myself, I consider every word of that ar- 
ticle as strictly true, in the sense in which the 
writer intends to be understood: and the man 
who dares to attack and abuse him for writingjit 
must be either a very selfish, or a very ignorant 
mau—or both. I understand the writer to advo- 
cate precisely those views of the subject which 
I have always believed to be correct, and ever 
desired to aidin extending. He says, 

*‘ | consider the Maclura the best adapted of 
any plant with whichI am acquainted for the 
purpose of live fences—and that it will be an 
economical, efficient, and desirable fence, to en- 
close vineyards, orchards, and ornamental lawns, 
or a boundery fence for small farms, suburban to 
villages and cities; and also upon prairie farms 
where fencing materials are scarce or difficult to 
be obtained.” 

Now, a Massachusetts man understands by a 
small farm one of from 20 to 50 acres—and with 
this understanding this paragraph expresses, in 
my view, just what the Osage Orange is good 
for, in the briefest possible terms. So I have al- 
ways thought; so I stillthink. He thinks also it 
will not go above the 43d degree of latitude with 
safety ; and Iam inclined to the same general 
opinion. 

But he farther speaks “ of a hedge left without 
any trimming some 14 years, which had proved 
destructive to its neighbor’s crops, for some 25 or 
30 feet””—and seys that it threw out its feeder 
roots, and exhausted the soil to that distance. 

Now, I have not the least doubt of the entire 
trnth of these statements, and of their rigorous 
scientific accuracy too. But on this and some 
other points a wertern man may practically mis- 
understand him, though a man bred and born in 
Massachusetts, like myself, cannot help seeing 
the whole matter tryly at a glance. I will there- 
fore beg leave to explain for a single moment. 

The soil of Massachusetts, so far as I am ac- 
quaihted with it, is generally on the surface, a 
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inches deep, beneath which lies what farmers | which any man can see at a glance, Ihave never 


used appropriately to call the “bard pan”—or a 
swbsoil almost as hard as our western sandstone. 
Now this surface soil itself is by no means rich, 
not usually half as rich by nature as our soil is 
thirty feet from the surface of the earth. It 
will noteven produce one good crop of Iudian 
corn without an annual manuring, and even with 
this enriching our poorest renters would not call 
it a decent crop. 

But it isthe nature of the Osage Orange first 
to strike a deep tap-root into the earth, like our 
hickories; and second, like other western things, 
to grow at any rale, hit or miss. 

Now, insuch a soil as that of New England, 
it will first attempt to send down atap-root as it 
does with us, but the coldness and hardness of the 
subsoil at once forbid. It next determines to 
grow at any rate, and throws its feeder roots 
abroad in all directions above the cold hard-pan 
below. Of course it soon exhausts the thin mea- 
gre surface soil near to it, and when that is ex- 
hausted it seeks for food farther abroad, until it 
reaches that part of the cultivated field which 
receives the annual manurings of the cultivator, 
and here it appears that it manages to suck up 
enough of food from all this surface of soil, and 
the manure to boot, to make after all about as 
large an aunual growth, and I should think even 
larger, than it does on the unmanured lands of 
the west. 

Well, I think the learned President of one of 
the first agricultural institutes of the country did 
exactlyfright in prononncing a hedge plant that 
will so fight its way, and maintain its ground, on 
the barren, granite hills of New England, “the 
best hedge plant he knows of ;” and justas right 
too when he says that in such a country and soil, 
where farms are made up of patches of land of 
from 50 to 100 acres each, subdivided into lots 
of from one to ten acres or even smaller, as their 
modes of culture require, ‘‘it must be an exceed- 
ingly expensive fence.”’ I should say that for all 
such soils, especially where land is worth from 
50 to 500 dollais per acre, the Osage Orange 
hedge was the very worst sort of fence the wit of 
ma. could possibly deyise, except as a protection 
for stock, fruit, sheep, &c., against dogs or 
thieves. But in our western soil the plant can 


follow its own nature—strike down its long tap 
root, and find more nutriment in the soil within 
four feet of that tap root adapted to its nature 
and wants, than it could find in a whole half acre 
of common New England soil. 

Still, with all these advantages in our favor 





dared to use myself, or to recommend others to 
use this plant more extensively than it is recom- 
mended in the first extraet above. That, and 
that only, I believe its true use, and for this pur- 


pose, as “a durable, immovable and beautiful 
fence” I believe, with the author of it, is, and 


ever will be, “unsurpassed.’? The smallest field 
Ihave made of it for farming purposes, aside 
from enclosures of house, stable, and orchard or 
fruit lots, is about twenty acres; aud where land 
is likely ever to become as valuable by the acre, 
as itis near Boston, I perfectly agree with the 
writer that it should not be enclosed in smaller 
lots than would there be termed small farms, say 
from 20 to 100 acres each ; as minute cross fenc- 
ing with any hedge will, or at least may, in time, 
be found even here, to take up too much ground; 
though the roots will never extend half as far or 
exhaust one fourth as much of our soil as of 
theirs, 

One word more abont trimming: In Massachu- 
setts, I believe, they still trim in the old English 
fashion, with hand shears and bill-hooks: and as 
I understand the cost of setting post and rail 
fence there, I should suppose that to trim a hedge 
with such implements, to the satisfaction of such 
an institution as that over which the author pre- 
sides, would be fully equal to setting the amount 
of fence he specifies. Indeed, I should have sup- 
posed it would have cost more. Around mauy 
of the English parks, where hedges are kept 
trimmed year in and out to the single leaf, it costs 
more than three times the amount of labor speci- 
fied, as Iam credibly informed. But our Eng- 
lishman here in the west, with a good heavy 
splasher, will trim from half a mile to a mile of 
any hedge that ever giew, as well as [ ever care 
to have it trimmed anpund my farms, except im- 
mediately around the garden and house lot, per- 
haps; while a good stout Pennsylvanian, with 
his Philadelphia horse-power-shears, will do 
much better than that, as all admit who have 
seen them work. 

In conclusion, the respected author has no rea- 
son to fear for the fate of his article in the South 
and West,” for it is probably nearer the exact 
truth, and the whole truth, in the matter than any 
thing else that has been published in so short a 
compass ; and if his readers will make the due 
allowance for obvious difference of soil and cli- 
mate, and understand him just as his own neigh- 
bors do, it will be safely received and fully believ- 
ed and acted upon too, in the West and South, as 
well as the East. And if I have unwittingly vi- 
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olated the courtesy and candor which is evident- 
ly due to that gentleman, though an entire st ran- 
ger, 1 humbly ask his pardon, and that of your 
readars too: for when a man comes out over his 
own proper signature, and gives his name to the 
public.as the opponeut of any interest which | 
advocate, and still isso candid and fair in all his 
statements, that on the ground where he stands, I 
could not gainsay a word he utters, he surely‘de- 
serves my courtesy, as he already has my high 
respect and kind regards, 
Respectfully, yours, 
J. B. TURNER. 





For the Valley Farmer. 

Messrs. Epirrors,—Whzy is it, that in your 
February number, in the article upon the “Com- 
merce of St. Louis,” for 1850, you say nothing 
about Hemp, the leading staple product of Mis- 
souri? 

In 1849 this production of our State amounted 


to 45,227 bales, 
and in 1850, to 60,862 


Making an increase of 15,635 
or about 33 1-3 per cent, for the last year. 

I should think that an article which occupied 
such a prominent place among our staple produc- 
tions would be worth notice, particularly when 
that article amounted in value to two millions 
four hundred and twenty-seven thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty dollars ($2,427,630) per annum. 

Respectfully, J. P. CLEVELAND. 

Hazel Ridge, Mo., Feb. 15, 1851. 





And the Editor of the Valley Farmer certainly 
thinks so too; and if he has designedly slighted 
an article of so much importance in the agricul- 
ture of the West, why then he deserves to have 
the strongest kind of a rope made of “that same 
hemp” put round his neck, and be made to stand 
on nothing and pull it till he promises better fash- 
ions. The fact is, the article to which Capt. C. 
alludes, was the work of—scissors! We cut it 
from the columns of a cotemporary, and after a 
hasty glance, handed it to the compositor, who 
printed it ashe found it. The sin of wilful omis- 
sion, therefore, lies not at ou door. 

But why does not Capt. Cleveland and others, 
who are fully posted up in all matters pertaining 
to the great staples of Missouri—hemp and to- 
bacco—write more upon them for our paper? 
Gladly would we publish their communications, 
and we know that they would be read with in- 
terest. Some time ago we received a promise 
from a man well qualified to do it, that he would 
furnish us an article upon hemp, in which he 
would treat the subject in detail. But how has 


ry others who have promised to aid usin various 
ways, have kept theirs. We must depend upon 
the farmeis themselves to write for the pages of 


our paper, and communicate to each other the 
results of their experience. 





FLaxseepD.—How much seed shalb we sow?— 
“ From twenty to thirty quarts,” said we, in our 
February issue. In stating this quantity we were 
governed by the concurrenttestimony of several 
intelligent cultivators and writers. But an “East- 
ern Man,” ina communication to the St. Louis 
Intelligencer, prescribes a much less quantity, as 
will be seen by reference to his communication, 
which may be found on page 95, this number. 
We had a conversation with this writer a few 
days ago, and he assured that forseveral years he 
was engaged in the manufacture of linseed oil in 
the State of Michigan, where he obtained his sup- 
plies of seed by contracting with the farmers, 
and furnishing them with seed to commence with. 
He assured us that one peck, or eight quarts was 
found to produce a better crop than any larger 
quantity. He states that fifteen bushels to the 
acre was there considered a fair average crop. 
The statements of this man are to be relied upons 
and su far as they go, establish the fact that a 
small quantity of seed, evenly spread over the 
surface, is the most judicious course for the far- 
mer. 

But we find in the Ohio Cultivator a commu- 
nication from W. G. Edmundson, who states that 
he has had much experience in the management 
of flax, baving cultivated some seasons as many 
as fifty acres. He says that not Jess than two 
bushels to the acre should be sown, and that with 
nine pecks sown thirty bushels to the acre have 
been harvested. This, however, we presume, is 
to be regarded as an extraordinary yield. Who 
shall decide the question? Can any of our cor- 
respondents give us any light on the subject. We 
hope to hear from some of them in season for the 
April issue, and in the mean time we shall en- 
deavor to obtain more information upon the sub- 
ject. Our own impression at present is that the 
quantity which we stated at first—from 20 to 
30 quarts—is after all about the safest course. 

Mr. Edmundson says that a rich and strong 
loam, abounding in vegetable mould, and resting 
ona tolerably retentive clay subsoil, is above all 
others the best suited to the grewth of flax, and 
that this kind of soil comprises a large part of 
the arable lands of the State of Ohio. We may 
ald that this description of land is found equally 
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The course of cultivation, he seys, most likely 
to afford an abundant oield of seed and fibre, is 
to break up an old sod field, one in which the cul- 
tivated grasses pre ponderate would be preferable, 
and plant it with corn, and cultivate it thorough- 
ly, so as to destroy all weeds, and the following 
year sow it with flax. Corn, when properly cul- 
tivated, is the best preparative crop for flax that 
can be cultivated, with the exception, perhaps, 
of potatoes. 





CLARK’S LEAD AND OIL FACTORY. 


This is another establishment which has just 
sprung up in St. Louis, calculated to be of wuch 
importance to tho farmer, by creating a home 
market for his produce, and furnishing him with 
an important article at a reasonable rate. 

We visited this establishment, situated at the 
corner of Austin and Twelfth streets, and were 
much gratified with its appearance. Although 
allthe machinery has not yet been put up, yet 
the proprietors are already doing a very success- 
ful business in the manufacture ot white lead of 
a very superior quality. Their presses for castor 
oil and linseed oil are now being built by one of 
our fellow-citizens— Mr, LarouretTe—and are 
to be ona new principle, for which Mr. L. has 
secured a patent. They will soon be in opera- 
tion, and will require a large quantity of castor 
beans and flaxseed. Every thing about the es- 
lishment was in excellent order, and the ma- 
chinery, $c. of a very perfect desciiption. In 
one room was the machinery for making the 
kegs, and which does nearly all the work in an 
exdeditious and faithful manner. Here, too, is 
the space allotted to the oil presses; and directly 
beneath are the boilers, in the heating of which 
the offal of the castor beans will be consumed. 
Adjoining this latter room is the engine, a pow- 
erful machine, bnt by its superior finish and the 
peculiar manner in which the machinery is at- 
tatched to it, makes but little noise or jar, 

The company are now manufacturing about 
5,000 Ibs. of white lead daily, and we learn that 
the lead of their manufacture has been pronoun- 
ced by competent judges equal to the best in the 
market. We saw at the works a lot of cans sent 
there to be fiiled by an artist, whe after trial pro- 
nounces it fully equal to the best English white 
lead. 





From the Wool Grower. 
TREATMENT OF CLOVER. 
Clover delights ina deep, vigorous, sandy 
clay soil, containing aslight admixture of lime. 


As its roots penetiate the ground to a considera- 
ble depth, an equal unvarying deepness of the 
subsoil, combined with a fertile upper-crust, are 


the principal conditions to secure success in the 
culture of clover, 

In most cases, land capable to produce wheat or 
barley, will be fit for clover, It often happen 
however, that a soil may bear clover and not be 
fit to raise barley, when it contains for instanee a 
great deal of clay, and is deficient of loose, mel- 
low subsoil. In such a ease the clover will pen- 
etrate the elayey subsoil by means of its roots, 
and withstand drought as well as severe cold- 
ness. 

If clover israised on an appropriate soil, it will 
give an excellent crop, even inthe third year at - 
ter manuring. Ina soil however which cannot 
be called fit to bear clover, a crop can only be 
secured by sowing the clover seed amongst a grain 
crop in the first yearof the manure, but in such , 
casethe clover ought to be supported bya top 
dressing with compost or gypsum.. On a dry, 
loose soil, its success can only be secured by sow- 
ing the seed with a winter crop. 


In the former cese its most appropriate place 
willbeafter a root crop, after winter grain fol- 
lowed by aspring crop, in which case it willbe 
preferable to sow it with barley instead of oats. 
In the latter case it must be sown after a well 
mauured winter or spring crop. 


Clover is a first rate precedent for any crop. If 
a clover field has been in a thifty condition every 
subsepuent crop will succeed better, than hav- 
ing been preceeded by a grian crop. 


Clover exhausts the soil but little. Its roots, 
as well as the offal of the leaves, restitute the 
loss in strength, and the repose from the plow 
which the acre enjoys in the culture of clover, 
gives to the ground that desirable mechanical 
state, which intererops in particular demand fora 
perfect thrift. 


Clover, when allowed to blossom and ripen has 
but a triennial existence, but if prevented from 
gathering seed and if always mowed before run- 
niag into blossom, and on an appropriate soil, it 
may be preserved from four tofive years on the 
same field. Itshould be mowed in all cases as 
early as possible, and it should alse be made a 
rule, especially if you want to have a perfect bi- 
ennial clover field; to cut the green clover in its 
first year always before it runs into blossoms. 

Even on the most appropriate soil clover is not 
a very secure crop; it often suffers from drought 
after seeding time, or by cold weather in spring, 
or by the atacks of earth-bugs and mice; but the 
most of all it will sntfer if] the season should turn 
out tobe continually dry. 

Clover ought to brought not oftener than 
every ninth, or at least every sixth year on the 
same field. The less fit for clover a soil is, the 





longer willit become necessary to extend the 
time of its return t» the same spot. 
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ILLINOIS HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION | tion, within sixty days thereafter, that such 


LAW. 

Secrron 1, Be it enacted by the People 
of the State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly, That in addition to the 
property now exempt by law from sale un- 
der execution there shall be exempt from le- 
vy and forced sale, under any process or or- 
der from any court of law or equity in this 
State, for debts contracted from and after the 
4th day of July, 1851, the lot of ground and 
the building thereon occupied as a residence, 
and owned by the debtor, being a house- 
holder, and having a family, to the value of 
one thousand dollars. Such exemption shall 
continue after the death of such household- 
er for the benifit of the widow and family, 
some or one of them continuing to ocup 
such homestead till the youngest child shall 
become twenty-one years of age, and until 
the death of such widow ; and no release or 
waiver of such exemption shall be valid un- 
less the same shall be in writing, subscrib- 
ed by such householder, and acknowledged 
in the same manner as conveyances of real 
estate are by law required to be acknowl- 
edged. 

Sec. 2. Ifin the opinion of the creditors 
or officer holding an execution against 
such householder, the premises claimed by 
him or her as exempt are worth more than 
one thousand dollars, such officer shall 
summon six qualified jurors of his country, 
whe shall upon oath, to be administered to 
them by the officer, appraise said premises, 
and if, in their opinion, the property may be 
divided without injury to the interest of the 
parties, they shall set off so much of said 
premises, including the dwelling house, as 
in their opinion shall be worth one thousand 
dollars, and the residue of said premises 


may be advertised and sold by such officer. 


See. 3. In case the value of the prem- 
ises shall, in the opinion of the jury, be 
more than one thousand dollors, and cannot 
bedivided, as provided in this act, they shall 
make and sign an appraisal of the value 
thereof and deliver the same to the officer, 
who shall deliver a copy thereof tothe cx- 
ecution debtor, or to some one of the family 
of. suitable age to understand the nature 
thereof, witha notice therto attached, that 
unless the execution debtor shall pay to said 
officer the surplus over and above the 1,000 
dollars, or the amount due on said execu- 





premises will be sold. 


Sec. 4. Incase such surplus, or the 
amount due on said exeucution, shall not be 
paid within the said sixty days, it shall be 
lawful for the officer to advertise and sell the 
said premises, and out of the proceeds of 
such sale to pay, to such execution debtor, 
the said sum of one thousand dollars, 
which shall be exempt from execution for 
one year thereaftar, and apply tte balance on 
such execution; Provided, that no sale shall 
be made unless a greater sum than one 
thousand dollars shall be bid therefor; in 
which case the officer may return the exe- 
cution for the want of property. 


Sec. 5. The costs and expenses of set- 
ting off such homeestead, as is provided 
herein, shall be charged and included in the 
officer’s bill of costs upon such execution. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect on the 
tourth day of July, A. D. 1851. 





Vauue or Docs,—A little girl near Cin- 
cinnati was lately siezed by one of those 
abominable brutes, that simi-civilized man 
still persist in keeping, as his fit companion, 
and her life nearly destroyed, before those 
terrific screams brought to her assistarce, 
could extricate her from her perilous situa- 
tion. The bull dog had seized her by the 
throat so fiercely, that his jaws had to be 
pried apart, after his back had been broken- 
by a blow of a club, that was used to beat 
him off his human prey. 

The blood flowed in streams, and the flesh 
was so lacerated, that it hung in shreds ; 
and the poor child will carry the marks as 
long as she lives. This is one more item 
in our dog account. We have others.—.4m. 
Agriculturist. 





To Keer THE Hanps Sort.—In washing, soap 
them well, and then scour them thoroughly with 
muck or fine sand. This practised daily will 
keep the skin soft and pliable, and prevent it 
from chapping or dinging. I have seen black- 
smiths whose work was exceedingly hard, and 
soiling to their hands, tnus keep them as fair as 
those who worked at far more cleanly employ- 
ments. Having experienced its benefits mysellf 
I speak from actual knowledge. 


“) 
Vv 


Good fences indicate a thrifty farmer. 
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FLAX COTTON. 

An American of the name of O. 8S. Leavitt 
claims, through the columns of the New York 
Tribune, to be the discoverer of the process by 
which flax can be manufactured so as to become 
a substitute for cotton; and the same thing, he 
says, can be done with hemp. There can be no 
question but that this is one of the most im- 
portant discoveries of the age, and will work a 
great revolution in not only the manufacturing, 
but the agricultural and commercial world. 

We makea short extract from Mr. Leavitt’s 
article. 

“That we are on the eve of a great revolu- 
tion in commerce and manufactures, growing 
out of a substitution of linen for cotton, there 
can be no question. Raw cotton is now worth 
14 a 15c. per lb. while linen filling can be pro- 
cured for lese than one-third this price, especial- 
y in thoge districts where flax is grown for the 
seed only, the lint being thrown away as worth- 
less, or at laast not worth the expense and trouble 
of preparing for marketin the usual way. In 
those districts flax can be procured in the un- 
rotted state—the very condition required for 
procuring fine linen at the least cost-—for about 
two cents per lb. Then, by the use of ma- 
chinery somewhat similar to that which I am 
now using successfully with unrotted hemp, in 
the manufacture of kyanized cordage, flax can 
be broken out for less than two cents per bb. 
more, producing cleaned, unrotted flax for less 
than four cents per 1b. Then by my process and 
machinery, it can berefined and rendered white 
and soft, capable of being spun into the finest 
yarns, for less than two cents more, being then 

in the condition which you so apply terms ‘flax 
cotton.’ This can be spun for about the sum re- 
quired fer cotton, thus reducing the price of 
jinen yarns far below thatof cotton. From this 
time forward, as you proceed in the manufac. 
ture of fabrics, the expense is about equal, the 
recent improvement in power looms for linen 
having entirely removed all the difficulties which 
were experienced in this branch of the manu- 
facture some time ago, and from the great purity 
and whiteness of the linen fabric by the new 
process, the bleaching is rendered quite as sim- 
ple and cheap a process as with cotton. By the 
new process we are enable to produce linen of a 
much finer quality than before. It was com- 
mon in Ireland, when hemp was low and flax 
high, to use the American dew-rotted hemp as 
a substitute for flax, but it could not be ran to 
fine numbers—rarely finer than 30s. It can, 


however, by the new process, be easily run as 
fine as 100 leans to the pound. I have prouduced 
yarns much finer, in a small way, from hemp, 
both rotted and unrotted, though the latter is 
preferred. 





EVE’S APPLE TREE. 

In an interesting volume, entitled Recollec- 
tions of Ceylon, it is asserted that Eve’s apple- 
tree, (kaduraghr,) is there acommon tree. It 
isof medium size, its leaves nine inches in 
length, by three in width, with twenty or more 
strong fibers branching off from each side of the 
central one. Its fruits are attached to a stalk of 
considerable length, and are produced in pairs. 
The appearance presented by this fruit is said 
to be very peculiar, baving the form of an ap- 
ple of the common kind, with about one-third 
bitten out. It is not edible, and is regarded as a 
most deadly poison. When punctured, it exudes 
a juice or milk so acid, that a single drop falling 
on the skin, immediately raises a blister, ‘The 
outside,’ says the author, ‘is of a bright yellow 
color, and the inside a deep crimson.’ It con- 
tains a large quantity of black seed, and scarlet 
colored pulp. I have counted fif y-eight of 
these seeds inasingle fruit. When ripe, the 
fruit bursts and the seeds, fall out; the outside 
shrivels up, but still adheres to the stalk fora 
considerable time. 


From the Western Agriculturist. 
CORN SOWED BROADCAST FOR FOD- 
DER. 

i have thought that the result of an exper- 
iment I made some years ago in sowing corn 
broadeast for fodder, might have some inter- 
est. After completing my corn planting 
which was finished on the twelfth of May, 
I set my team to breaking up about three 
acres of ground, the most of which had nev- 
er been cultivated. When it was plowed, 
I diyided it into different portions,and sowed 
it in corn broadcast, at the rate of from two 
tosix bushels per acre. One plowed in 
with a small shovel plow, another har- 
rowed and brushed in, and still another 
was brushed in only. That which was 
plowed in, grew worst of all; that which 
was harrowed and brushed in, best of all. 
On the tenth of July, I commenced cutting 
and feeding itto my stock, consisting of milk 
cows, hogs, and young cattle, all of which 
appeared to befond of it. About the middle 





ofthe month I confined my cows and a por- 
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tion of my yonng cattle and hogs in a lot ad- 
joining the growing corn. This was the on- 
ly food they had until late in September, and 
so far as I was able to judge, they did equally 
as well and indeed I think better than those 
that had the range of an extensive blue grass 
pasture. The milk of my cows was abun- 
dant and rich as from any manner of feed- 
ing. That portion of the ground which 
was sowed with corn at the rate of three 
bushels to the acre, and which was har- 
rowed and brushed in, was by far the best, 
and in this I picked in three different places, 
an average, and in each spot measured a rod 
square, from which I cut and weighed the 
growing corn, and taking the mean of these 
weights, found that an aere produced the 
enormous quantiyy of forty tons of valuable 
food for stock —but this is not all—a portion 
of the ground first cut over was plowed and 
re-sowed, and thus produced two crops, 
and though this last was not weighed, I be- 
lieve it was much the heaviest, as it was not 
cut till the last of September. I thus dem- 
onstrated that 80 tons per acre of green food 
could be produced inoneseason. Ten head 
of cattle and about 20 hogs were entirely 
fed on this corn for more than two months. 
The last of September I mowed the re- 
mainder and cured it as hay, which was 
fed to the stock during the fall, and 
they eat it with avidity. It might be sup- 
posed that corn sowed in this nanner would 
produce no ears, but this is not the fact, a 
very considerable quantity of corn in the 
form of nubbins was found when it was cut, 
but the amount I had no means of judging, 
as. circumstances prevented me from ascer- 
taining it, as well as the amount of dry fod- 
der after it was cured. I hope some one 
will repeat the experiment next year, and 


send you the result. I think if soiling of 


cattle is ever made available inthis country, 
it will be from the employment of corn in 
this manner, at any rate more cattle can be 
supported and kept in good condition through 
the summer in this way than in any other. 
Yours, J. SULLIVANT. 


rn 
Vv 





From Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 


STRAW CUTTERS. 


In a very great proportion of the barns in 
the country, stands one or more of the thou- 
sand-and-two inventions for cutting straw, 








Straw and Hay Cutter.—Fia. 13. 





every one of which is better than none—one 
half of which are never used, and every bo- 
dy—(every body is a very important chap, 
and his word may be implicitly taken)— 
every body says they are a good thing—an 
important economical invention, but they 
dont use them,—and there they stand with 
their bowie knives drawn in utter defiance 
of work or movement. 

Habit, inexorable habit, makes cowards 
and dodgers of us all; we can’t break 
through the ways we have been used to, 
not withstanding economy kicks our shins, 
and wastefulness picks our pocket. Our 
whole livesjare a bundle of habits. 

The advantage of cutting food for animals 
are manifold and palpable. A much lower 
grade and quality of food is cheerfully and 
freely eaten, and such as would be entirely 
rejected in the natural state, with a little 
salt or meal, when cut is all consumed. 

Animals that are old and masticate badly, 
are importantly assisted in the process of 
deglutition and digestion, particularly old 
horses who do not ruminate their food. By 
this process every thing is saved —for it isa 
well known fact, that a great portion of even 
the best quality of hay is wasted in feeding 
it whole. 

Corn stalks cut and fed in tubs or boxes, 
are much closer eaten, and the refuse is in 
a proper state to plow under as manure,— 
the porous pith having absorbed the liquid, 
an important part, retains it beyond the abil- 
ity of leaching rains to carry off. 

Ifall the hay, straw and stalks were cut 
there would be no long impracticable loads 
of manure, that it is impossible to hide with 
the plow. Every thing cries aloud forthe 
general use of the Straw Cutter, und yet 
how few who possess the ability, follow it 
up as a ‘fixed fact,’”’ in their farming econ- 
omy. Old habits won't let us,—they are 





inexorable, 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Marcu.—This, the first month in an- 
tiquity, was named so after Mars the god of 
war, because he was the father of their first 
Prince. This at least is the reason given by 
Ovid. The Saxons called it Lenct-monath, 
because the days now began in length to ex- 
ceed the nights. Lenct alsomeans springs; 
therefore it was their springmonth. It was 
called, too, by them Rhed-monath, from 
Rheda, one of their deities,to whom sacri- 
fices were offered in March, and from raed, 
council, March being the month wherein 
wars or expeditions were undeitaken by 
the Goathid tribes. They also called Hlyd- 
monath, or the stormy-month., Howitt says, 
“Every month, like a good servant, brings its 
own character with it. This is a circum- 
stance which the more I have studied the 
seasons, the more I have been led to admire. 
Artificial as the division of the months may 
be deemed by some, it is so much founded in 
nature, that no sooner comes in a new one 
than we generally have a new species of 
weather, and that instantaneously. This cu- 
rious fact is more particularly conspicuous 
in the earlier months, there being greater 
contrast in them. 

In comes January,—and let the weather 
be what it might before, immediately sets in 
severe cold and frost; in February, wet— 
wet—wet,which, the moment March enters, 
ceases—and lo! instead—even on the very 
first of the month, there is a dry chill air, 
with breaks of sunshine stealing here and 
there over the landscape.”’ These remarks 
apply to the climate of England, but tosome 
extent are adapted toour own. March is 
verp rude and boisterous, possessing many 
of the characteristics of winter, yet affording 
aforetaste of spring. The farmer who has 
proper ambition in his manly and useful 
calling has, it may be presumed, all things in 
readiness; he has not postponed until the 
eleventh hour, those acts which qualify him 
to start with the foremost, in the race that 
is now before him—conscious ifhe expects 
success, he must be systematic. Yet,§let 
him govern his impatience, nothing can be 
gained, but much may be lost by untimely 
efforts; land should not be disturbed if it can 
be avoided when wet. On well drained 
soil, the plow is now active in preparing for 
oats, and spring barley and wheat, where 
such crops are profitable. If your fields of 
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winter or rye are much killed by frost, let 
each acre be sown with 15 lbs. of clover 
seed, 1 bushel of plaster, and 19 bushels of 
newly slacked-lime, well incorporated to- 
gether; then pass over the field a light har- 
row, and lastly the roller. Most of the 
grain roots that will be torn up by the har- 
row the roller will restore to the earth, 
where they will not only grow again, but 
each joint, which may thus be pressed into 
the soil, will form new roots, and send forth 
additional stalks, and contribute te an in- 
creased yield. 

This is the season when all plans should 
be matured, and arangements completed for 
putting in spring crops. In the first place 
do not attempt to cultivate more land than 
you can properly attend to, let it be ever so 
rich; do not plant, or sow, more than you 
cam well cultivate; for, a few acres, judi- 
ciously tilled, will yield a more profitable 
returp, and at the end of the season will be 
in a better condition for the succeeding crop. 
Particular regard, also, shouldbe paid to 
rotation; for as a general rule, seeding the 
same ground for the same kind of crop, two 

ears in succession, tends to the impover- 
ishment of the soil, 

All working, breeding, and store at imals 
should be carefully attended to, sheltered 
regularly, fed, salted, watered Xc,, when 
ever requiered. Particular attention should 
be paid to milch cows, as well as those with 
young. Seethat they have daily, a prop- 
er allowance of hay, and some kind of suc- 
culent food, such as beets, carrots, parsnips, 
cabbages, mashes of cron or Indian meal, 
and browse from the woods when it can be 
safely and ccnveniently obtained. 


fa) 





A Washington correspondent says: “The 
final disposition of the public lands is to be 
the great bone of contention in the next 
Congress, and if I can read the signs of the 
times aright, I think that the whole domain 
will be ceded to the States in which they 
lie, on the condition that they shall be made 
a free gift to actual settlers, in portions not 
to exceed one hundred and sixty acres, and 
that such gift shal] not be taken from the 
donors by process of law. The arguments 
that will be presented this winter upon'the 
subject in the Senate, will be decisive of 
the future policy, which will be, in my opin- 





ion, such as I have indicated.” 
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Frem the Wester:. Horticultural Review. 


AN AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


It is understood that when the General 
Government has done talking about poli- 
tics, they intend to organize this important | 
department, which deservedly claims a por- 
tion ‘of the regards of our rulers. We of 
the West entertain the most exalted expec- 
tation of the good results which are to flow 
from the judicious management of a well 
organized agricultural bureau. We live in 
a great agricultural region, our most impor- 
tant productions are of this class, we can 
furnish food for the world, if need be, and 
have plenty left for our own consumption. 
Such a trade is not to be desired, since it 
ismuch better that the larger portion of 
our agricultural porducts should be con- 
sumed by various artizans and manafaturers 
within our own borders. I do not purpose 
however, to write an essay upon political 
economy, which is a topic that 1s toe exten- 
sive in its reach and bearings, for my pres- 
ent space; my object is simply to direct the 
attention of the public to the claims of the 
West toa represention in this important 
department of our government. The Com- 
missioner of Agriculture should be selec- 
ted from this portion ofthe country, and in- 
stead of being a politician, he should be fa- 
meliar with the state of agricultural and 
Horticultural science among us. I know of 
no person so well qualified for this place as 
Dr. J. A. Kennicort, of Northfield, Cook 
county, Illinois. He is the very man—un- 
known perhaps in politics, but familiar with 
the agriculture of our great valley. What 
think you, Buckeyes, Hoosiers and West- 
tern men generally? Use your influence 
to have an officer appointed who is acquaint- 
ed with our interests in this great depart- 
ment, and who will attend to them. 





Vv 


Stanparp ror Saare or Fowrs,—At 
the late exhibition of poultry at Boston, a 
well known gentleman, who had carefully 
examined the different kinds of fowls, obser- 
ved; These long-legged thin breasted 
chickens will never answer for the table. 
I speak fom forty years practice in carving. 
I formerly had them sometimes on my 
table, but have grown wise by experience, 
and'will have no more of them. To say no- 





thing of the poor quality of their flesh, their 


shape is not right. For instance if I have a 
pair of such chickens, and there are half a 
dozen ladies at the table, each choose a piece 
of the breast, andthere cannot be enough 
cut from that part to serve round, but ifI 


‘have a pair of partridges (ruffed grouse ) 


though they may not weigh more than half 
as much as the chickens, I can readily taxe 
a slice from the breast for each guest. The 
partridge, then, should be the standard for 
the shape of fowls; and besides the advan- 
tage alluded to, it will be found in general 
that the nearer this form is approached the 
better will be the flesh, and the greater quan- 
itty in proportion to the bone. 





Prom the Working Farmer. 

Fence Posts.—We are often asked for 
the best method of preparing fence posts. 

When practicable, always put the upper 
or limb end of the post in the ground, thus 
reversiug the position in which it grew.— 
The valvular arrangement of the capillary 
tubes of wood is such, that the moisture 
from the ground will rise if placed root 
down, and thus assist to decompose the 
wood; but if the post is reversed, the mois - 
ture will not rise,and thereby the decay will 
in part be prevented. 

As additional security against decay, any 
of the following may be adopted. 

Insert the end of the post intended to put 
in the groundin a week solution of corrosive 
sublimate, to the depth of, its intended in- 
sertion; this is called kyanizing; and if thor- 
oughly done, so that the wood be saturated, 
the bottom will out last the top of the post. 

Burn the lower part of the post, and 
while hot plunge it into melted tar, or pe- 
troleum; coal tar will answer. 

If the end of a charred post be soaked in a 
solution of sulphate of iron, (common cop- 
peras ) for one week before being placed in 
the ground, it will last for a life time. 

The tops of posts should tarred after they 
are put in the ground, and the sun will cause 
the tar to enter the grain of the wood, and 
thus close it against rain, insects, &c. 





The habit of being always employed isa great 
safe guard through life, as well as essential to the 
eulture of almost every virtue. 

Nothing can be more foolish than idea which 
parents have that is not respectable to set their 
children to to workr 


Ria 
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James Parsons, Jr.’s Universal Plow, Cutlivator and 
Seeder, for Corn, Sugar Cane, Potatoes and Tobacco. 
Fia, 14. 








Mr. Tuos. G. Serre, of this county, is man- 
ufacturing an agricultural implement which he 
describes as a “* Universal Plow, Cultivator and 
Seeder,” of which a tolerably correct delinea- 
tion is given above. It possesses several impor- 
tant points, some of which may be stated, viz: 

In furrowing, preparatory to plowing,'he plows 
can be applied for making two rows at a time. 

In cross-furrowing they can be arranged to co- 
ver one row and furrow the next. 

In the first or second plowing of corn, &c., 
the plows can be arranged to plow to both rows, 


and throw the dirt either towards or from them. 
In laying by corn, &c., a third plow can also 


‘be applied for breaking out the middles, thus 
| completing the row at one operation, 


This plow or cultivator consists of a right and 
left band share, and a pair of shovel moulds, 


| either of which can be applied by pairs in any 


form desired by the operator. It finishes the row 
by once going through, by throwing the dirt to- 
wards or from the rows, and can be arranged to 
suit any desired width. 





ena 
From the Maine Farmer. 


CORN STALKS AS FOOD FOR CATTLE. 


In a late number of the Farmer, I noti- 
ced an article in relation to the value of corn 
stalks, as food for cattle, compared with their 
value when plowed in as manure. 

Ihave never tried the latter method of dis- 
posing of them, but doubt not that they are 
valuable for that purpose. I will however 
give you my little experience in feeding 
them to cattle. 

In 1849, I had about four acres of corn of 
middling growth. The top stalks were taken 
off at the proper time, and disposed of be- 
fore winter. Atter getting fully ripe, the 
corn was cut up and husked. I packed 
away the stalks with about halfa ton of oat 
straw, and salted them well. 

On examining them soon after, I found 
them heating to such a degree that I feared 
they would be worthless, and pitched them 
over and added more straw, making perhaps 
three-fourths of a ton of straw in all. 

This mixture I fed to three cows, from 
the time they came to the barn in the fall till 
about the middle of March, at which time it 
was all consumed. My cows ate nothing 
within that time except the fodder above 
named, and about a half bushel of carrots, 
per day, to the three. 

They ate it eagerly, and left none—not 
even the largest stalks—gave milk, well and 
were inexcellent condition. This winter I 
have ‘a few more of the same sort,” with 
which I am feeding my cattle with equal 
success. I find that my stalks are not ea- 
ten so well when kept without heating. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you or any of your 
readers know a better way of disposing of 
corn stalks, you will confer a favor on your 
iii subscribers by making it pub- 

Cc. 
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Deep Tiller.—Fia. 15. 


PLOWS AND PLOWING. 


As thisis the month when our farmers are oc- 
cupied in plowing their lanis, preparing them 
for the reception of seed, we will devote a space 
to the implement and its uses. Much of the 
matter contained in this article is taken from the 
‘‘Americay Farm Book,” and for the use of the 
engravings with which we have embellished it, 
we are indebted to Messrs. PLANT & SaLisBury, 
of the St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse, corner 
of Fourth and Green streets. 


We regard the plow as a very good index of 
the advancement of agricultural science, except 
that is prebably considerable nearer to perfection 
than almost any other implement used on the 
farm. 

There are in the West several extensive man- 
ufactories of plows expressly intended for use in 
our soils; among which, the establishment of 





Messrs. Toney & ANDERSON, at Peoria, Iil., 
holds a highrank. Their “* Peoria Plows” have 
become celebrated throughout the west, and 
wherever used have been well liked. We have 
been assured by those who have used them they 
perform remarkably well, and are very durable. 


Fig. 15, represents anew, deep tilling plow, 
by Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co., of Boston, 
and sold By Prant & Saxispury, at the St. Lou- 
is Agricultural Warehouse. It is peculiarly 
adapted to old land, turning all stubble, stalks, 
grass, or weeds, far beneath the surface. It 1s 
very high under the beam, “righ in the mould 
board, and has so much of the wedge or lifting 
form as to saise the earth gradually, and when 
sufficiently elevated, to completely bury the sur- 
face,—covering the whole deeply with finely 
pulverized earth. Depth of furrow 12 inches, 
width 11 inches. 





Eagle Self-Sharpening Plow.—Fic. 16. 


Fig. 16, represents a self-sherpening plow of 
Similar {orm and construction to the Eagle plow, 


except that the points and wings of the shares’ 


are made of iron, edged and pointed with steel, 
and in two parts or pieces. The point is imply 
a straight bar of iron, pointed at each end with 





f 
Steel, and has several holes along the middle o 
the bar, by which it is confined inits place. The 
ebject oj the several holes is to move the bar for- 
ward as it Wears away, acd thereby always se- 
cure a point of suitable length, aad when one 
end of this bar is worn up too short for further 


ee 
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Sub-Soil Plow.-—Fia. 17. 


use, the other end is turned forward and used the | 
same way ; and when both ends are gone, any 
ordinary blacksmith canina few moments relay 
the ends with steel. The wing of the share is 
also made of iron, steel edged when desired. 
This is also reversable, as it is so formed as to fit 
equally well either side up or either end forward, 
as (he case may requise as it wears away. It is 
simply a flat plate of iron, of suitable thickness 
to insure strength, and edged with sieel by any 
blacksmith, the edge only wearing away by use. 
Self-sharpening plows have been excepted to, 
inasmuch as they have been too complicated to 
be of sufficient strength for ordimary hard aud 
stony soils; but by substituting wrought iron 
and steel in place of cast metal, they éombine 
greater strength and durability and at a less ex- 
pense, which does away such objections. 

The sub-soil plow [ Fig. 17,) is used by follow- 
ing after the team which turns up the surface soil, 
andin the bottom of the same furrow. This is 
of great advantage to crops, both in wet and dry 
land. Ia the dry, the sub-soil heing Weeply bro- 
ken up and pulverized, the-moisture is retamed 
rauch longer than it otherwise would be, and the 
roots ean and will descend much lower and wi- 
der for their food ; while in wet land the excess 
of moisture and water from heavy rains filters 
below, and is carried from the surface. 

Another advantage from the use of the sub- 
soil plow is the deepening of the soil. ‘This in- 
evitably follows from opening the subsoil to the 
meliorating influence of the elements, and from 
the accumulation of vegetable matter in the 
roots. These penetrate deeply into the earth, 
and are leit to decay in the bed where they orig- 
inate. 

There are plows for almost every situa‘ion and 
soil, in addition to several varieties which are 
exclusively used for the sub-soil. Some are for 


heavy soils and some are for light; some are for 
stony soils, others for such as are full of roots; 
while several varieties of plows are expressly 
made for breaking up the hitherto untilled prai- 
Some are adapted to deep and 


ries of the West. 





some to shallow plowing; and some are for plow- 
ing around a hill, and throwing the furrow either 
up or down, or both ways alternately; others 
throw the soil on both sides, and are used for fur- 
rowing and plowing between the rows of corn 
or roots. Every farm should be supplied with 
all that are entirely suited to the various opera- 
tions required. There is frequently great econo- 
my in having a diversity of implements for all 
the different purposes to be accomplished; and 
although one of unusual construction may be 
seldom called for, yet its use for a few days, ora 
few hours, even, may sometimes repay its full 
cost. 

The farmer will find in the agricultural ware- 
houses of St. Louis, whose advertisements ap- 
pear in the Advertising Department of the Val- 
ley Farmer, all the implements necessary to his 
operations, with such descriptions as will enable 
him to judge of their merits. Great attention 
has been bestowed on this subject, by skilfal and 
intelligent persons, and great success has follow- 
ed their efforts. The United States may safely 
challenge the world to exhibit better specimens 
of farming tools than they now furnish, and we 
confidently predict that the exhibition of Ameri- 
can agricul'ural implements will out vie that of 
any other nation, old England not excepted, and 
our course is still onward. There are numerous 
competitors for public favor, in every description 
of farm implements; and the intelligent farmer 
cannot fail to select such as are best suited to his 
purpose. 

The best should only be used. There has been 
a‘* penny wise and pound foolish” policy adopt- 
ed by many farmers, in their neglect or refusal to 
supply themselves with good tools to work with. 
They thus save a few shillings in the first outlay, 
but frequently lose ten times as much by the use 
of indifferent ones, from the waste of labor and 
the inefficiency of their operations, Poor men, 
who wish to thrive, can ill afford the extrava- 
gance of buying inferior tools, at however low 
a price. Those which are substantial, and made 
on the best principles, are always cheapest, 
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CULTIVATING POTATOES, drought can be obviated or guarded against, and 
Probably taking ene year with another no arti. if so would such process be profitable to adopt ? 
cle raised by the farmer who lives in the vicivity In other words, will it pay? It must be borne in 
of a large market, pays so well as potatoes. The | ind that a course of cultivation which would 
immense qoantities demanded to supply the peo-, be profitable near to market, where land is dear 
ple of St. Louis and for shipment to the southern ; 29d produce bigh, might prove very unprofitable 
market, have caused many cultivators to devete _in mere remote regions. But we believe that any 
large portions of their land to the growth of this | Where and every where, wherever the crop is li- 
esculent, and in ihe American bottem particular- able to fail in consequence of ‘lroughth, the deep- 
ly, nearly entire farms are thus appropriated. _er the soil is stirred the better it will be. 
The practice with those who till these lands is,; It is doubtful how far mulching, or covering 
to commence planting as early as practicable in | the surface with wet straw, would be a profita. 
the spring and continue to planta portion of | ble investure; but when potatoes will bring, as 
yround every week or two until June or July. inthis market, at the present time, one dollar and 
By this means, they are able tocommence send- | 4 quartera bushel, the cultivator + ill be well 
ing potatoes to market by mid-summer, and con- | Paid foralmost any expedient by which he can 
tinue it constantly and regularly until the setting, Secure a good crop, 
in of winter. In an ordinarily favorable season; One method which we h ve seen recommend- 
very large yields are obtained, and from two to. ed and whic! has been adopted by some eastern 
three hundred bushels, per are and sometimes | cultivators with much success, has been to plan 
even greater quantities reward the labor of the the potato on the bottom of a trench made b 
cultivator. If the price which he gets for them plowing a furrow through the ground, which has 
is low, it is because the yield for that season is previously been well pulverised to a good depth, 
very large, and thus, if he gets but little for one | say from ten to fourteen inches. The potato is 
bushel, he has a great many bushels to sell; and then covered with straw, green grass, or weeds, 
it is rare indeed that he is not well paid for his{ and then the whole covered tolerable deep with 
expenditure. the plow. By this process, all the advantages of 
If, however, a dry season causes a short crop, | mulching are obtained; the young tubers have a 
the increased price of the article makes up forthe | fine chance to expand themselves; and they also 
deficiency in quantity; so that the grower him- receive the nourishment from the decaying sub- 
self is sometimes in doubt whether large or smal! stance with which they have been covered. In 
crops are most profi! able. planting late, for fall and winter use, we haveny 
The greatest obstacle, setting aside ihe rot— ~doubt that this method would be found highly 
which stil bafiles all vesearch, ingenuity, and advan'ageous. 
experiment—is the long periods of dry weather, | Jn regard to the rot, the most sensible article 
which in this region frequently commence about We have seen upon the subject, for some time, is 
the first of July and continue until the autumnal the following article, which we copy froin the 
equinox. Itis during this period that the pota- New England Farmer: 
to intended for fall and winter growth requires POTATO ROT. 
the greatest amount of nourishment. Henceany 
method by which moisture can be supplied to o1 | We have been requested to publish wha 
retained at the plant is of great service. Among | facts can be obtained on this subject, with at 
farmers generally this matter is but imperfectly | view of aiding the cultivator in guarding 
understood, and indeed but few are disposed to, against the disease. The present is a fa- 
practice what they do understand. The ground | orable opportunity to offer our views, while 
is planted, after an apology for a plowing, and | report of the discussion on this subject at 
when the plant shows itself above the surface of the State House is before our reagers, In 
the ground, a plow is run once or twice between that discussion no new facts were elicited, 


the rows, and theneeforward the struggle is be-| yet many important ones were stated and 
tween the weeds and the potatoes. If it hap- confirmed, the observance of which is 


pens to be atolerably wet season, the potatoes important to success in cultivating this crop. 
stand their ground pretty well; but if otherwise, Some theories baie ting with ability, that 
then the farmer gets more weeds than tubers. were more plausible than correct; and we 


But is there any plan by which the effects of |ate Sorry to see attempts made to upset well 
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established facts merely by exceptions to a 
general rule. In proceeding with this sub- 
ject we shall have occasion to refer to that 
report, or views therein advanced, 

‘This disease is so well known that a des- 
cription of it is unnecessary. We believe 
that it first madeits appearance in this coun- 
try in 1843, It then prevailed to a con- 
siderable extent in the State of NewYork, 
and in some sections with severity, partic- 
ularly in the region about Utica. The dis- 
ease might prevail in other parts of the con- 
tinent, but we have noaccount of it. In 
1844, it was common insearly, or quite all 
parts of the country, where the potato was 
cultivated , and to a considerable extent it 
was very severe, destroying nearly all the 
crop. 

This malady was pravalent in Europe 
about twelve years before it appeared here, 
and it continued with great violence in that 
country for a number of years after it visit- 
-ed this continent. So great was the destruc- 
tion of the potato crop in Europe, that in 
some districts where it had constituted the 
principal food of the inhabitants, thousands 
of persons lost their lives by starvation, and 
a far greater destruction of life would have 
occurred but for charitable and liberal aid 
afforded by the inhabitants of this country. 
Various diseases in the potato had prevailed 
in Europe at different periods, but whether 
any one was identical with this we cannot 
say. 

Asto the cause of the potato rot there 
have been many conjectures; and at first 
various seccondary, or predisposing causes, 
such as wet land, animal manures, warm 
wet weather, planting on old lands, &e., 
were by different observers regarded as the 
principal cause, and those remedies which 
had a partial effect, and in some cases seem- 
ed sufficient were at once regarded as com- 
pletely effectual. Again, some varieties that 
were more hardy than usual, appeared from 
limited experiments to be proof against the 
disease. But as it continued, and occasion- 
ally increased in violence, in some sections 
it swept away all theories. 

On every soil and location the potato has 
been affected; no manure or mode of ma- 
nuring, or the absence of manure has sav- 
ed it from destruction, when the disease has 
been severe. No variety has escaped the 


ravages of this disease. Evennew varie- 
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ties, which some thought might be relied 
on,have rotted as readily as old ones. We 
have raised new varieties from the seed, 
that have rotted the first year, last year 
we lost more than fifty varieties that were 
two and three years from seed, as they all 
rotted. Sincethis disease has prevailed, we 
have had some seasons that were rather dry 
and tolerably cool, without one severe rain 
during the period of the potato rot, and yet 
the rot has prevailed. 

It was supposed that the potato was de- 
clining generally, and that it might be re- 
newed in full vigor by procuring seed and 
tubers from the native region of the p: tato. 
This has been tried without any favorable 
result. Potatoes from secd brought from 
Peru rotted as readily as old varieties plant- 
ed by the side of them. When the disease 
was spreading nearly over the whole world, 
and the only places heard from where it did 
not decay were the south of Spain and some 
islands of the Mediterranean, potatoes were 
procured from those favored spots and plap- 
ted in England, but they failed also. 

Although early planting is attended with 
the best success, yet no time of planting has 
been a security. We have known early 
potatees torot in June, and the disease to 
prevail occasionally from that time till the 
latter part of November. We have known 
it to appear early and then disappear for one 
One year (1847,) we dug 
the most of our potatoes by the 20th of Sep- 
tember, and they had rotted but very little, 
some varieties not any. We then omitted 
digging till the 10thof October, and in some 
cases they were half rotten by the side of 
those that had not rotted any at the previous 
digging. 

The state of the weather is not the 
principal cause of che rot, for in years past 
we had as wet and as warm weather as 
we have ever had since the rot_ prevailed, 
yet the wet, warm, muggy weather, is the 
most pewerful of all secondary or predis- 
posing causes. So powerful that when the 
weather is dry and cool, the potato will gen- 
erally resist, not only the principal, but all 
other secondary causes. As an example, 
in 1849, a season when the disease was \ e- 
ry light generally we had procured a hardy 
and valuable kind, and to subject it to a se- 
vere test, we planted some on wet land, and 
manured with unfermented animal manure. 
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On digging them last September, they had 
not rotted. But as we had no rain of conse- 
quence for some weeks, we let a part of 
them remain, till after rather heavy rains in 
October, and yet they had not rotted. This 
variety seemed so hardy, that we planted 
more of them than any other variety last 
season, and the crop was not worth digging, 
not even on dry land. Whether this great 
difference was owing to the different state 
of the weather inthe two years, or to the 
greater prevalence’of the principal cause of 
the disease in 1850 we cannot say. We 
think that without regard to the weather, 
the main cause of the disease may abound 
more iu one season than in another, and 
more in some sections of a country or of the 


world than in others. 
To be continued. 





Tool Shop for Farmers.—Every farmer 
ought to possess a variety of tools, such 
as are needed in repairing farming imple- 
ments, fences, gates, and pens; and for 
doing such work generally, as will al- 
ways be required on the premises, and 
which every person may acquire the habit 
of doing although he has no mechanical 
trade. How often does a nail give way, 
and hence a board becomes loose! If he 
has nails and a hammer at hand, afew 
minutes will be sufficient to make it se. 
cure. Whereas, if permitted to remain 
insecure, it may fall and be broken, so 
that a new one will be required to supply 
its place. How often will the fastenings 
on a gate or door demand attention, to 
prevent destruction from the wind, as 
well as to keep the stock from going 
where they ought not. How often does 
a rake tooth or an axe handle get broken; 
ahoe handle become loose in its socket , 
an ox-bow pin get lost; a floor plank in 
the stalls become damaged. If he has 
tools and materials at hand for making 
repairs, he may do it himseif in half the 
time to be occupied in going after a me. 
chanic to doit ; besides, ifhe does it him: 
self, he does not have to pay another 
person for doing it. 

To do these things, he must have ham- 
mers and hatchets, gimlets and angers, 
chisels and gouges, drills and screw-dri- 


-vers ;}saws and files, squares and com- 





a vice, an adze, a drawing knife, a guage 
and, perhaps, twenty other articles, the 
cost of whichis not much, not equal to 
what they will enable a person to save in 
a single year, ifheuses them es he may 
do. Besides, the time generally taken in 
such acts would never be missed; it is 
fragments of leisure about the season of 
meals, or stormy days when nothing else 
would be done. With such habits of at- 
tention to the farming implements, and to 
the various fixtures on the premises, 
whenever a job of work is to be underta- 
ken, no delay is caused by the want of in- 
struments to effect it. This is the secret 
way some farmers get along with their 
labor so much better than their neighbors. 
They do not have to wait a day before 
beginning any specified operation,in going 
after a carpenter, a wheelwright, or black- 
smith, after the laborers are personally 
ready to engage in it.—Blake’s Every 
Day Book. 





0 
From the St. Louis Intelligencer. 


FLAXSEED. 

While nature has done so inch to favor the 
cultivation of Flaxseed throughout. most of the 
Western States, and while the demand for it is 
unlimited in all our markets, at remunerating pri- 
ces, is it not singular that farmers have given so 
little attention to its production ? Having been 
raisedin Western New York, where this article 
is one of the great staples with the farmer—and 
having seen how much the Obio farmer depends 
upon it for alarge portion of his yearly receipts, 
I have been surprised to find that in all this re- 
gion of country, accessible from St. Louis, so lit- 
Ule attention is paid to it—where, froin the nature 
of the soils, anc the enterprise of the farmers, one 
would expect, instead of a few hundred, hundreds 
of thousands of bushels. The reason its produc- 
tiou 1s so small, is unquestionably because the 
thing has not been introduced, nor any pains ta. 
ken by any body te bring it before the farmers— 
and this is sufficient reason for this article from 
the writer, who has been conversant with the 
subject from his youth. 

In raising Flaxseed, very little or no attention 
should be paid to the fibre. The farmer should 
start out with this distinet principle, that to make 
the crop profitable he must expect to count the 
straw nothing, and look te the seed for profit. To 
seed well, it must be sown so thin that the fibre 





passes, pliers and pincers ; also, a punch, 


is too short and too coarse to be of much account. 
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Six or eight quarts of seed, (or less if it can be 
evenly scaftered,) per acre, isenough. Sown 
thin, it branches down low, and seeds better than 
when sown as thick as is required in raising for 
flax. It should be harvested when the balls are 
inthe yellow, andleft in swath afew hours, It 
can be cradled and threshed with a machine as 
well as wheat or barley. Wherever wheat or 
corn can be grown, flaxseed can be profitably 
raised. Eighteen bushels per acre is an ordinary 
yield, and sometimestwenty four bushels are ob- 
tainel. 

No crop is subject to fewer contingencies; no 
Winter kill, smut, or rust; spring frosts will not 
kill, crows will not pull it. Sow as early as the 
ground will work in the spring, and it will be 
ready to harvest before wheat, giving vou returns 
for your labor in about four months. A dollara 
bushel is sure from year to year, often will bring 
considerabie more. Worth now in this market 
2g in Cineinnets @t Reenansihle man 











branch down to the grouad—each branch loaded 
with fully matured seed. The fibre is coarse and 
short, but the seed plump and abundant. The 
sun yhas aecess to the soil, and experience has 
shown that this crop thus managed, is no more 
exhausting than wheat, barley, or oats. 

In Western New York, where the land has 
been in cultivation for a century,[?] the larmers 
raise on the same ground a crop of wheat every 
other year, and the intermediate year a crop of 
flax; the one year flax the next year wheat, and 
by clovering every alternate year and fall plow- 
ing, they keep up the strength of the land. And 
in four cases in five the flax seed per acre biings 
in more money than the wheat, while the expense 
and delay of the one is not as great as the other 
—getting returas from the flax in four montbs 
from the time it is sown, while with wheat it is 
ten or twelve. EASTERN MAN. 








St. Louis, Jan. 30, 1851. 
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quantity that can be produced. 

It is a common notion with farmers that flax is 
very exhausting upon land, and that more than 
one crop cannot be raised npon the same field in 
five years. The correctness of this is unques- 
tionable where the crop is raised for the fibre 5 but 
in raising for the seed exclu-ively, it is not cor- 
rect. In this country it is customary to sow from 
one and a half to three bushels of seed to the acre, 
which is sufficiently thick to cover the ground; 
in consequence, the stalks grow slim and long, 
and the fibre is fine. In Ireland where the flax is 
cultivated for the fine fabrics, from seven to 
twelve bushelsto the acre are sown, so that the 
crop is literally adense mass of fine s'ender stalks 
but with no matured seed. The consequence in 
that country and in this to the land is, that alter 
sustaining such a crop, the. soil seemsso entirely 
exhausted that it does not recover from it for 
years. Butin cultivating the crop for the seed 
only, the management of the crop and the results 
are different. Where no calculations are made 
upon fibre, and the crop raised entirely for the 
seed, six or eight quarts to the acre is quite sulfi- 
cient. In this case the stalks grow strong and 
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comfortable circumstances is made substan- 
tially a slave for life. For instance here is 
aman whohas a particular taste for market 
gardening and the cultivation of small fruits 
—he obtains an acre or two of land and en- 
joys the greatest pleasure, and profit too, in 
occupying it to the best advantage. In pro- 
cess of time he becomes independent in his 
cireumstances, and soon lays by enough to 
buy hima farm, Some evil spirit whis- 
pers to him thus to invest his accumulations, 
and accordingly he soon moves on to a large 
farm; to which he is not by habits or taste 
adapted, and his life is thenceforth one of 
severe and arduous toil. Often does he look 
back on the little spot of earth which for 
liberal attention, had ever yielded him grate- 
ful returns—but alas, he is chained to his 
destiny. 

An other individual has an excellent farm 
in a retired situation, where he soon be- 
comes prosperous and forehanded, Ambi- 
tion leads him to sell off his old, but long 
tried place, and he selectsja fine farm, with 
an excellent mansion, out buildings and 





lawns;—but after he has obtained the gild- 
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ed prize, he finds when too-late to retrace | What kind of a placedol want? Is the 


his steps, (for pride prevents him,) that 
himself and family are utterly incapable of 
appreciating so fine a place, and have not 
taste enough to keep it ina respectable con- 
dition. 

He honored himself on the old farm, 
while on the new one he as certainly dis- 
honors himself, for such a place deserves a 
more capable, if nota more faithful stew- 
ard, and community have a right to demand 
it. 

Once more. Here is another man—one 
living near where I formely resided. He 
occupied a neat and pleasant cottage with 
a small but excellent garden, which was 
but a stone’s throw from his business. Ev- 
ery thing was pleasant,—every thing was 
prospzrous—but alas ambition has made 
sad havoc in that happy family! It induced 
him to purchase a fine situation, and some 


ily are so far from church and evening lec- 
tures that they have changed from constant 
to occasional attendants; in fact they have 
become ina large measure isolated. The 
little garden and yard was finely cared for, 
but the eight or ten acres call for so much 
to be doneas effectually to discourage from 
doing scarcely anything. And what is all 
this for? Why simply that he might have 
land enough of his own to pasture his cow 
—a mere figment of a vain imagination. To 
banish his family from almost every priv- 
ilege; and himself from almost every social 
comfort in order that. he might have the 
privilegeof pastureing his cwn cow, at 
more than ten times the expence in interest 
which it would have cost to hire a neighbor 
to keep and milk his cow, and deliver the 
milk at the door. 

These are only specimens of multitudes 
of cases where men when selecting « place 
and only knew or would stop and think what 
they really want, they might avoid much 


trouble. 
Let the iuquiries be direct and sensible. 











placeI am looking at convenient for ine? 
Is it adapted to a man of more or less, ora 
different taste than myself? Am I capable of 
managing it creditably, or will it all be but 
as good old Richard used to say, paying too 
dear for the whistle, 
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WRITING AND GLASS AMONG THE RO- 
MANS. 

The learned Scaliger long ago asserted his be- 
lief, that tee Romans must have had a cursive 
handwriting, of which, however, no proof has 
ever been found until comparatively a recent 
date. But within a few years, the Austrians, in 
improving the channel of the Danube, came upon 
the towing-path, cut by the river in the time of 
Trajan, and there in a cavern, found the original 
Day-books of the Roman overseer of the work, 
viz: boards of wood, with hinges, each set in- 
closing twaar tour narces..andcantaining the 








tion; when lo! within the year, glass windows, 
precisely, like our own, have been discovered in 
Pompeii! 





RESPECT DOES NOT FOLLOW EXTRAVAGANCE. 
—The man who takes care of his earnings, is far 
more respected than he whe squanders al! in 
‘riotous living.? So with the young lady,—al- 
though she mey spend her last shilling in the 
purchase of a new dress or a costly shawl, and 
follow the whims of fashion so closely as does 
the fashionable belle who bas thousands at her 
dispesa!, she cannot make people believe she is 
richer than shereally is; and is more likely to 
incur suspicion as to her rectitude of character, 
and to keep away such young men as make goo! 
husbands from her society, than if she lived 
prudently and dressed plainly. 


A Stneutar Case.—A young man by the 
name of Vickery was to have been married at 
Cleveland Ohio, on the 18th ult, but in conse- 
quence of the illness, of his intended the wed- 
ding was postponed two weeks, but he died in a 
few days afterwards. He had an affection of 
the heart, which. when excited, troubled him 
very much. On the evening of his death he had 
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Six or eight quarts of seed, (or less if it can be 
evenly scattered,) per acre, isenough. Sown 
thin, it branches down low, and seeds better than 
when sown as thick as is required in raising for 
flax. It should be harvested when the balls are 
inthe yellow, and left in swath afew hours, It 
can be cradled and threshed with a machine as 
well as wheat or barley. Wherever wheat or 
corn can be grown, flaxseed can be profitably 
raised. Eighteen bushels per acre is an ordinary 
yield, and sometimestwenty four bushels are ob- 
taine.l. 


No crop is subject to fewer contingencies; no 
winter kill, smut, or rust; spring frosts will not 
kill, crows will not pull it. Sow as early as the 
ground will work in the spring, and it will be 
ready to harvest before wheat, giving vou returns 
for your labor in aboutfour months. A dollara 
bushel is sure from year to year, often will bring 
considerabie more. Worth now in this market 
$1 65, in Cincinnati $1 75. Responsible men 
fiere have offered to contract for next yearat one 
dollar and twenty cents. Why then will not the 
farmers look at this subject,and make it a source 
of income? There is at present machinery in 
operation here, to consume 300,000 bushels of 
seed per year, and one or two, and perhaps three 
other works will go info operation this year— 
which, together, will make a market for any 
quantity that can be produced. 


It is a common notion with farmers that flax is 
very exhiusting upon land, and that more than 
one crop cannot be raised npon the same field in 
five years. The correctness of this is unques- 
tionable where the crop is raised for the fibre ; but 
in raising for the seed exclu-ively, it is not cor- 
rect. In this country it is customary to sow from 
one and a half to three bushels of seed to the acre, 
which is sufficiently thick to cover the ground; 
in consequence, the stalks grow slim and long, 
and the fibre is tine. In Ireland where the flax is 
cultivated for the fine fabrics, from seven to 
twelve bushelsto the acre are sown, so that the 
crop is literally adense mass of fine s‘ender stalks 
but with no matured seed. The consequence in 
that country and in this to the land is, that after 
sustaining such a crop, the soil seemsso entirely 
exhausted that it does not recover from it for 
years. Butin cultivating the crop for the seed 
only, the management of the crop and the results 
are different. Where no calculations are made 
upon fibre, and the crop raised entirely for the 
seed, six or eight quarts to the acre is quite suffi- 
cient. In this case the stalks grow strong and 





branch down to the ground—each branch loaded 
with fully matured seed. The fibre is coarse and 
short, but the seed plump and abundant. The 
sun ;has aecess to the soil, and experience has 
shown that this crop thus managed, is no more 
exhausting than wheat, barley, or oats. 

In Western New York, where the land has 
been in cultivation for a century,[?] the tarmers 
raise on the same ground a crop of wheat every 
other year, and the intermediate year a crop o¢ 
flax; the one year flax the next year wheat, and 
by clovering every altetnate year and fall plow- 
ing, they keep up the strength of the land. And 
in four cases in five the flax seed per acre biings 
in more money than the wheat, while the expense 
and delay of the one is not as great as the other 
—getting returns from the flax in four months 
from the time it is sown, while with wheat it is 
ten or twelve. EASTERN MAN. 

St. Louis, Jan. 30, 1851, 
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From Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 


SELECTING A PLACE. 


In few instances do men make such egre- 
gious errors as in selecting themselvesa 
home. Multitudes are governed more by the 
amount of money they can command or by 
some whim, than what they really want; in 
consequence of which many a good man in 
confortable circumstances is made substan- 
tially a slave for life. For instance here is 
aman whohas a particular taste for market 
gardening and the cultivation ofsmall fruits 
—he obtains an acre or two of land and en- 
joys the greatest pleasure, and profit too, in 
occupying it to the best advantage. In pro- 
cess of time he becomes independent in his 
cireumstances, and soon lays by enough to 
buy hima farm, Some evil spirit whis- 
pers to him thus to invest his accumulations, 
and accordingly he soon moves on to a large 
farm; to which he is not by habits or taste 
adapted, and his life is thenceforth one of 
severe and arduous toil. Often does he look 
back on the little spot of earth which for 
liberal attention, had ever yielded him grate- 
ful returns—but alas, he is chained to his 
destiny. 

An other individual has an excellent farm 
in a retired situation, where he soon be- 
comes prosperous and forehanded, Ambi- 
tion leads him to sell off his old, but long 
tried place, and he selects{a fine farm, with 





an excellent mansion, out buildings and 
lawns;—but after he has obtained the gild- 
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ed prize, he finds when too-late to retrace 
his steps, (for pride prevents him,) that 
himself and family are utterly incapable of 
appreciating so fine a place, and have not 
taste enough to keep it in a respectable con- 
dition. 

He honored himself on the old farm, 
while on the new one he as certainly dis- 
honors himself, for such a place deserves a 
more capable, if nota more faithful stew- 
ard, and community have a right to demand 
it. 

Once more. Here is another man—one 
living near where I formely resided. He 
occupied a neat and pleasant cottage with 
a small but excellent garden, which was 
but a stone’s throw from his business, Ev- 
ery thing was pleasant,—every thing was 
prosperous—but alas ambition has made 
sad havocin that happy family! It induced 
him to purchase a fine situation, and some 
eight or ten fair acres, a half mile off from 
his store. The consequence is he half of 
the time looses his dinners, which has resul- 
ted in a failure of his health and the pros- 
tration of a good constitution. He partic- 
ularly on cold or rainy nights, sits to a late 
hour in ‘his comfortable store, dreading his 
long dark and dreary walk home, so that 
his family can scarce see him at all. His fam- 
ily are so far from church and evening lec- 
tures that they have changed from constant 
to occasional attendants; in fact they have 
become ina large measure isolated. The 
little garden and yard was finely cared for, 
but the eight or teu acres call for so much 
to be doneas effectually to discourage from 
doing scarcely anything. And what is all 
this for? Why simply that he might have 
land enough of his own to pasture his cow 
—a mere figment of a vain imagination. To 
banish his family from almost every priv- 
ilege; and himself from almost every social 
comfort in order that he might have the 
privilegeof pastureing his cwn cow, at 
more than ten times the expence in interest 
which it would have cost to hire a neighbor 
to keep and milk his cow, and deliver the 
milk at the door. 

These are only specimens of multitudes 
of cases where men when selecting « place 
and only knew or would stop and think what 
they really want, they might avoid much 
trouble. 

Let the iuquiries be direct and sensible. 








What kind of a placedol want? Is the 
place I am looking at convenient for ime? 
Is it adapted to a man of more or less, ora 
different taste than myself? Am I capable of 
managing it creditably, or will it all be but 
as good old Richard used to say, paying too 
dear for the whistle, 


a 
.* 


WRITING AND GLASS AMONG THE RO- 
MANS. 

The learned Scaliger long ago asserted his be- 
lief, that the Romans must have had a cursive 
handwriting, of which, however, no proof has 
ever been found until comparatively a recent 
date. But within a few years, the Austrians, in 
improving the channel of tne Danube, came upon 
the towing-path, cut by the river in the time of 
Trajan, and there in a cavern, found the original 
Day-books of the Roman overseer of the work, 
viz: boards of wood, with hinges, each set in- 
closing two or four pages, and containing the 
names of the quarrymen, and wages due to each, 
all written in running hand, identically like that 
of modern times, except that the clerk seems to 
have been but. an ordinary penman. Another 
learned writer, like Scaliger, wrote quitea 
work, to prove that the Romans were not ac- 
quainted with the use of glass for windows, and 
doubtless demonstrated it to his own satisfac- 
tion; when lo! within the year, glass windows, 
precisely, like our own, have been discovered in 
Pompeii! 








RESPECT DOES NOT FOLLOW EXTRAVAGANCE. 
—The man who takes care of his earnings, is far 
more respected than he whe squanders al! in 
‘riotous living.? So with the young lady,—al- 
though she mey spend her last shilling in the 
purchase of a new dress or a costly shawl, anc 
follow the whims of fashion so closely as does 
the fashionable belle who bas thousands at her 
dispesal, she cannot make people believe she is 
richer than shereally is ; and is more likely to 
incur suspicion as to her rectitude of character, 
and to keep away such young men as make gooil 
husbands from her society, than if she lived 
prudently and dressed plainly. 


A Stneucar Case.—A young man by the 
name of Vickery was to have been married at 
Cleveland Ohio, on the 18th ult, but in conse- 
quence of the illness, of his intended the wed- 
ding was postponed two weeks, but he died in a 
few days afterwards. He had an affection of 
the heart, which. when excited, troubled him 
very much. On the evening of his death he had 
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been reading to his intended the story of “Wal- 
ter Errick.” It was a verry exciting tale of 
‘“love and murder,” and under the ‘circumstan- 
ces wrought deeply upon his feelings. When 
he had finished the reading, the last paragraph 
ending with the sudden death of “ Errick,” he 
remarke that “he hoped he should not die thus 
suddenly.” The young lady looked at him and 
saw his hand falling which held the paper, and 
his countenance changed to a deathly hue. She 
took hold of him from her chair, when he gent- 
ly leaned toward her and died in her arms. 


VOLCANO OF THE SALT LAKE. 

A correspondent of the Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser gives the following description of a 
volcano in the vicinity of the great Salt Lake: 

This volcano is in a plain of mud,and on the 
borders of the Lake. It is composed of mud, 
and covers several acres. Steam and water are 
escaping from some half dozen apertures. The 
mud is raised up into cones, the highest not five 
feet from the general surface. They are ter- 
minated by tubes, some hardened and lined with 
crystals of sulphur and other substances. One 
of the cones throws steam and water 10 or 15 
test into theair. lt escapes rapidly and with a 
sound resembling the escape of steam from the 
pipe of asmal! steam engine; and it ejects hot 
and cold water at short intervals. One cauldron, 
some four feet across, boils up until it over- 
flows, then sinks several feet, and again over- 
flows. Nothing is seen but a mass of :oam; the 
water is strongly impregnated with sal am- 
monia. 

There are other cauldrons, from 10 to 20 feet 
in diameter, filled to within 3 or 4 feet with boil- 
ing mud, which is occasionally thrown out in 
every direction. About a mile further off is 
another collection ef mud cones, and on the op- 
posite side an island of voleanic rocks rises to 
the height of 50 feet; at the foot of it is salt in 
sheets, strongly impregnated with sal ammonia; 
that from the Lake is pure, and is used by the 
Californians. In the vicinity of the volcano, 
we saw several ledges covered with pumice, and 
we met with it in various other places on the 
plains. 

I believe we were the first white men who 
had ever visited the place, and we had great dif- 
ficulty in persuading the Indians to guide us to 
it. They havea legendthat when you approach 
it, it commences hallooing, and if you go nearer, 
birds resembling vultures, or buzzards, rise out 


of it, and falling upon your head, are sure to 
make you forteit life for your temerity. 











a 


The mirage was so great that we could not 
see Sa t Lake distinctly. The mud was very 
soft, and owing to the condition of our horses 
we could not venture to it. The salt in the 
vicinity is found in chrystalized layers from the 
thickness of half an inch down. It is in com- 
mon use among the natives: 


REVACCINATION, 

Medical men are very often asked if one vac- 
cination is sufficient to protect the system 
through life, from the small pox--or how often 
it is necessary to have the operation performed. 
The late Dr, Fisher, of Boston, for a long time 
gave attention to this subject, and lately pub- 
lished with otaers,the following pi opositions, 
which are supported by numerous statistical 
facts, and fully relied on by the prefession: 

1- That one single and perfect vaccinnation 
does NoT, for all time, in all cases, deprive the 
systein of its susceptibility of variolus diseases. 

2. That one or more vaccinnations po; and 
that consequently,physicians should recommend 
revaccination, when questioned as to its necessi- 
ty. 

3. The symtem is protected from variolug 
contagion when it is no longer susceptible of 
vaccine influence, as tested by revaccination. 

Every person, therefore, who would be fully 
protected from Small pox, should be not on y 
once vaccinated, but should have the operation 
repeated, one or more times, or until the system 
ceases to be affected by the virus. For most 
persons one operation would be found sufficient, 
while others might requre several, Revaecin 
ation at least once, should always be practised. 
If this were the case generally, this dire dis- 
ease would soon become almost unknown. 








THE OLDEN ‘VIMES, 


Ata meeting of the Gateshead Mechanies’ in- 
stitute lately, Mr. Butt, M. P., dilated on the 
folly of sighing for the return of ancient cus- 
toms. Queen Elizabath was the leader of fash- 
ion in her day,‘ but with all this,she fastened on 
her lighter garments, not with pins, but with 
wooden skewers—she breakfasted upon salt fish 
and beer, the royal fingers serving her at break- 
fast, and all other meals, in the lieu of forks— 
which at that time were unkown in England.— 
The most comfortable parts in her palace were 
strewed not with carpets, but with dried rushes 
and dead leaves. When she moved abroad, the 
royal state could not supply her with a carriage 
to be compared with one of our Gateshead cabs; 
and she presented herself in the streets of Lon- 
den on days of grand procession, mounted on 
a pillion behind her Lord Chancellor, who be- 
strode a Flanders mare.” . 
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HORTICULTURE. 








ST. LOUIS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Sr. Louis, Fes. 11, 1831. 

At a meeting of the Sr. Lovis Horricunrv- 
RAL Socrery, held on this day, in the absence of 
either presiding officer, Mr. Wm. Satispury was 
called to the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the last meeting 
were on motion dispensed with. 

Mr. E. W. Bratcurorp was nominated for 
membership by E, Abbott, and, on ballot, unan- 
imously elected. 

Capt. L. Brsser1, from the special committee 
appointed to prepare a memorial to the Legisia- 
ture, praying the enactment of a law for the pro- 


tection of Gardens, Orchards, and Vineyards from | 


the depredations of thieves, reported the follow- 
ing, memorial, resolution, and draft for an act, all 
of which were unanimously adopted : 


TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI: 

The petition of the St. Lovis Horticuttu- 
RaL Society respectfully represents, That they, 
in common with the community at large in this 
county, are greatly annoyed by depredators on 
Gardens, Orchards, and Vineyards, whereby they 
are deprived of a large portion of the fruits of 
their labors, besides being exceedingly annoyed, 
both day and night, by the unprincipled and vi- 
cious part of the community, who appropriate to 
themselves the proceeds of the labor of others in 
a clandestine manner, tothe great scandal of pub- 
lic morals, and injury of the peaceable and indus- 
trious portion of society; and believing, as we 
do, that we have no laws reaching the evils com- 
plained of, we most earnestly and respectfully so- 
licit our Legislature to enact such Law, fouch- 


ing the matter complained of, as the exigency of 


the case seems to require, and, with great defer- 
ence, we herewith subjoin the draft of an Act, 
which we believe would meet the views and 
wishes of the law-abiding citizens of this com- 
munity generally ; subject, however, to sucl. al- 
terations, and additions, as the wisdom of your 
body may see fitto make: And, as in duty bound, 
we will ever pray, &c. 
ED. HAREN, Ist Vice President, 

E. Apzott, Recording Secretary. 

St. Louis, Feb. 11, 1851. 

Resolved, That the foregoing petition to the 
General Assembly of the State of Missouri, be 
signed by the Pesident of this Society, and coun- 





tersigned by the Reoording Secretary, and be for- 
warded to one of ihe St. Louis delegation at Jet- 
ferson city, together with the subjoined draft of 
“An act for the protection of Gardens, Orchards, 
and Vineyards,” to be presented by said member, 
tor the action of our Legislature; and that the 


| St. Lours delegation therein be requested to use 


all their influence in endeavoring to enact the 

same into a law, 

AN ACT, for the protection of Gardens, Or- 
chards, and Vineyards. 

Be it enccted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri, as follows :— 

Sec. 1. Every person- who shall wilfully com- 
mit ahy trespass, by entering upon the Garden, 
Orchard, Vineyard, or other improved land of 
another, without permission of the owner there- 
of, and with intent to cut, take away, destroy, or 
injure, the trees, fruits, flowers, vegetables, or 
shrubbery, of any kind, whatsoever, then grow- 
ing or being, shall be punished by confinement in 
the County Jail not more than thirty days, or by 
fine not exceeding twenty dollars; and if any of 
the offences mentioned in this section shall be 
cominitted om the Lord’s day, or in disguise, or 
secretly in the night time, between sun-setting 
and sun-rising, the imprisonment shall not be less 
than five days, nor the fine less than five dollars. 

Sec. 2. Every person found within the Garden, 
Orchard, or Vineyard of anether, without per- 
mission of the owner, or person having the con- 
trol thereof, shall, prima facia, be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, on conviction, shall be punished 
as is provided in the preceding section. 

Sec. 3. One half of all the fines imposed in 
consequence of a violation of either of the pre- 
ceding sections, sbal] go to the informer, and the 
other half to the county where the offence is 
commitied. 

Sec. 4. Every Justice of the Peace, or other 
judicial officer, having and exercising the juris- 
diction of a Justice of the Peace, shall have ju- 
risdiction of all the offences mentioned in the 
preceding sections, saving to ihe party convicted 
the right of appeal, as in cases for any breach of 
the peace of the State. 


The subject of the premium list for 1850 was 
brought before the Society, and, after some dis- 
cussion, the Treasnrer of the Society was direct- 
ed to pay such premiums as had been awarded by 
the several committees to the persons entitled to 
receive them, 

A resolution was introduced by Mr. W. Prant 
instructing the Treasurer, in behalf of the Socie- 
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ty, to commence suit against such members of 
the Society as have neglected and refused to pay 
their dues, 

This resalution gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion, and it was finally laid on the table until 
the next meeting, and the Society adjouraed. 

WM. SALISBURY, Pres., pro tem. 

E. Asnotr, Rec, Sec. 





From the Louisville Journal. 


THE GRAPE CULTURE. 


We thank Mr, Cray, late charge d'affaires to 
Portugal, for the following correspondence. We 
have no donbt that the information relative to 
the culture of the vine will be valuable to many 
in this country: 

LovisviLLe, Jan. 8, 1851. 
To the Editors of the Louisville Journal: 

GENTLEMEN,— Whilst residing in Portugal, it 
struck me that [might be able to obtain informa- 
tion respecting the culture of the vine, so much 
attended to in that country, which might possi- 
bly be of some service to those of my tellow-cit- 
izens who are directing their attention that way. 
With that object, the fellowing correspondence 
took place, which, as you are in the habit of de- 
voting a portion of your journal to agricultural 
purposes, is very much at your service, should 
you think proper to publish it. Mr. Tinevtt, 
the gentleman who answers my inquiries, had 
been, until recently, many years our Consul at 
Oporto, and, his tastes inclining him that way, he 
had every opportnnity to be well-informed upon 
the subject he treats of, 

Im, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JAMES B, CLAY. 


Lr-non, Dec. 2, 1849. 

My Dear Sir: The attention of my country- 
men in some sections of the United States is be- 
ginning to be turned to the cultivation of the 
vine. Anxiousto obtain, tor their benefit, aceu- 
rafe information as to its culture and the subse- 
quent processes of wine-making in Portugal, as 
you reside in the immediate vicinity where the 
Port wine giape is so extensively grown, may I 
ask that you will procure for me answers to the 
following queries ? 

Ist. What grape is it from which the Port wine 
is made? 

2d. What is the character of the soil upon 
which it is grown ? 

3d, What isthe mode of cultivation? i. e. how 
are the vines first propagated and plauted? © At 
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what age do they bear fruit? What is the pro- 
cess of cultivation belore they bear, and what 
after, both winter and summer ? 

4th. How are the grapes gathered ? 

5th. What is the mode of extracting the juice? 

6th. What are the processes of proparing the 
wine, from the extraction of the juice until it is 
fit to be sent fo market? 

I am, very truly, your ob’t serv’t, 
JAMES B. CLAY. 
Lewis Tinevwi, Esq., &e. 


CoNsSULATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Orporto, Dec, 12th, 1S49. 

My Dear Sir:—I ain now in possossion of the 
letter which you have done me the honor to ad- 
dress to me on the 2nd inst., asking me to answer 
some queries in regard to the culture of grape 
vines, aud the production of wine in the wine re- 
gion of the Douro, which I shall now endeavor 
to doin the best manner consistent with my prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject. 

The wine, properly known by wine dealers as 
** Port wine,” is only produced on a tract of land, 
comprising about twenty square leagues on the 
right border of the Douro, at a distance of from 
ten totwenty leagues from Opporto. ‘The limits 
of that wine district are established by law and 
by the regulations of the Wine Company of the 
Douro. 

Answer to the first query :—The best grapes 
raised on the Douro’s bank. are the following, 
viz: the white Muscatel and the white Malmsey, 
which make particular qualities of wine. known 
in commerce under the same names as the grapu% 
The Bastardo (red) produces a very delicate and 
rather sweet quality of wine, which is generally 
used to improve the less flavored qualities of 
wine. The Alrarilhas, the Toiriga, the Tinta, 
the Tamara, and the Arinto, (all red) come next 
above the best varieties of grape frown which the 
Port wine is made, although more than thirty va- 
tieties of grapes are raised in the wineregion of 
the Douro. 

2d. The soil upon which the best wine is 
raised, is a mixture of schist, lime, and vegetable 
earth ; the bsst exposure is the south-eastern. 

3d. The vine is generally planted and propaga- 
ted fiom cuttings, which are branches cut from 
the old stocks of the vines, having about one foot 
of the old wood and two or three feet of the 
shoots of one year. If these cuttings be kept in 
water for about one montl) before planting, their 
growth will prove more sureandluxaiiant. They 
are cut during the winter, when the vines are 
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pruned, and planted early in the spring, at the 
distance of about three feet apart each way, in 
trenches about fourteen inches deep and wide, in- 
to which some old rotten dung is thrown, and 
afterwards are to be covered with the earth from 
the surface of the soil. Thecuitting is afterward 
eutat such alength asto leave only three buils 
out of the ground: In the following year, the 
three branches, sprouting from the three eyes left 
to the cutting, will also be cut, leaving three buds 
to each of them; the third year they will begin 
to yield. Another mode of propagating and even 
of improving the quality of the grapes is that 
commonly known and called by agriculturists by 
layers. Vines are always pruned during the win- 
ter, and great care is taken to cut off the old 
branches. and to leave three shoots of the last 
growth, which is also cut at about eizht inches 
from the old stock; they are likewise hoed and 
weeded at least once in winter and once in sum- 
mer. In June, when the vegetation of vines is 
in its greatest growth a diligent farmer is always 
careful to cut with the fingers the smallest sprouts, 
which only serve to enfeeble the vegetation of 
the larger branches, and in many vineyards the 
good method has been also adopted to plant some 
sticks or even stocks of canes, to which they tie 
with straw, or young willows, the young luxuri- 
ent branches of the vines. 


4th. In mauy parts of Europe the epoch of 
the vintage is every year determined by the mu- 
nicipal authorities. In the district of the Dou- 
ro, the farmers are led to commence the gather- 
ing of the grapes by their own experience. The 
delicate flavor of the grape, and a kind of gluish 
adhesion to the fingers in handling the grapes, 
will easily apprise the farmer of their complete 
maturity. 
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2th. The grapesare always gathered ona dry, 
sunny day, and after sun rise; they must be clean 
of all leaves, and of either rotten or green pits ; 
they are brought in baskets to the press vat, 
where, after the vat iscompletely full, they are 
carefully pressed by men’s feet. Twenty-four 
b ours after this operation, the ebalition of the h- 
quid willeommence, which will bring up to the 
surface of the vat the stalks and skins of the 
grapes, and form a kind of crust. It will be well 


to break with some wooden instrument that crust, 
and to mix it again with the liquid four or five | 
times during the fermentation, whieh will be pro- | 
longed by this operation, and thus the wine will 
acquire more colorand.sirength. The ferment- 
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when the grapesare good and sound, but less, if 
the grapes be not very sound, or if they have 
been gathered in damp weather. After the fer- 
mentation is over, and before the liquid becomes 
completely cold, the wine is taken from the 
press vatto the woodentunnel (cask.) The re- 
sidium, that is to say, the stalks and skins of the 
grapes, which still contain a good quantity of 
juice, are heavily pressed by the pressof the vat, 
and the wine thus obtained is carried into another 
tunnel, being of inferior quality. 

6th. A second ferinentation of wine takes 
place a short time after it is put into the tunnels, 


so that it will be necessary to keep, during the 
process, always the bung hole open, to let part 
of the gasescape, and to avoid the explosion of 
the vessel. When this second fermentation is 
finished, and the liquid becomes cold, it is then 
considered ready to put into pipes and brought to 
market, but previous to this it must be well clar- 
ified with whites of eggs, proportionate to the 
quantity of the liquid, and about two per cent. 
of good old brandy is added to the wine. 


It is known to the analysts that port wine, in 
its primaty and natural state, contains about 12 
per cent. of alcohol, which quantity is far be- 
yond whatie contained in the strongest wines of 
France, Spain, and Sicily. But, notwithstanding 
this natural affluence of spirit, by its peculiar 
idiosyncracy, port wine, when intended to be pre- 
served for many years, requires, almost every 
year, an addition of brandy, and to be moved 
froin one vessel into another. A careful elarifi- 
cation and settling is also required belore the 
wine is shipped, and more especially ina cold 
season. 

There is a strong bedied, heavy colored, and 
very sweet quality of artificial wine, called Ge- 
ropiga, which is used by ill-advised or dishonest 
dealers to increase the body and strength of in- 
ferior wines. More than 500 pipes of that stuff 
is yearly shipped to New York, under the rather 
ironical name of pure juice, which are quickly 
sold to a certain class of merchants, who mix 
that liquid with common Catalonia, Calabria, and 
even low French wines. The real G:topiga is 
made by boiling the pure juice of the grape until 
reduced to two-thirds of its volume, to which a 
certain quantity of sugar is also added, and one- 
third of good brandy ; but in many instances, to 
give a «teeper color to this stuff, large quantities 
of elder berries, and of other more obnoxious 
material, are mixed with the liquid. 

I beg to reiterate to your Excellency the assur 
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ance of the highest consideration, with waich I | with certainty. This is particularly true 
have the honor to be, with the grape. 

Your most obedient servant, | Currants, gooseberries, and grapes, two 

L. W. TINELL!, | years from the cuttings, should now be 

His Excellency, James B. Cray, Charge d’af- | transplanted in place, and in putting them 
faires, &e. out be sure not only to dig the holes. as 
s atinel eee | __—, | !arge as you intend ‘the roots to expand, 





THE GARDEN. 








REMARKS VOR THE MONTH. 


Have vou a bed of choice Strawberries in 
your Garden? If not, make your arrange- 
ments to procure plants, and set one outas 
soon as the frost is ont of the ground. No 
farmer should permit his family to be with- 
out so healthful a luxury as strawberries 
and cream, nor to forgo that of preserved 
strawberries. 


If your garden is without Grapes, Rasp- 
berries Gooseberries and Currants, procure 
them and set them out this spring. Econ- 
omy, as well as family comfort, conspire to 
enjoin upon you the necessity of having 
them, Provide these fruits, and the female 
members of your family will prepare at 
little cost countless delicious dishes to re- 
fresh ycu after the trials and fatigues of the 
farm—dishes so palatable and so inviting, 
as not only to whet the appetite, but make 
he wonder that you could have done so 
ong withoutthem. And while you may be 
supplying your garden with these delight- 
ful fruits, do not omit to procure shrubbery 
and flowers, in order that while the appe- 
lite is being fed, the eve may be gratified. 
While a well appointed garden is is indi- 
cative of a good husband, and gives hima 
well deserved reputation among his friends, 
it binds him to his home, and makes him 
in reality what he appears to be—a good 
husband, a good father, and a good citizen.. 


Plant out cuttings of grape, gooseberry, 
currants, &c., as early as practicable, and 
it they have been kept in a moist place 
during the winter, and are plump and well 
conditioned, they will soon make roots. 
Those of the Goooseberry and currant 
shoule have all the eyes removed, except 
three or four at the top, as by this means 
they will produce on single stalks and throw 
up no suckers. Grape ctittings should be 
planted two eyes out, and all cuttings should 
be partially shaded er they will not take root 


but also to a depth of at least two feet, fill- 
ing up the space occupied by the sub-soil 
with fermenting manure, for smull fruits it 
should either be well disintegrated with 
muck or charcoal dust, or manure ofa qual- 
ity not liable to heat. The gooseberry is a 
rank feeder, as well as the raspberry, and is 
capable of appropriating large amounts of 
animal manures to its use. 

Transplant in new hot beds the cucum- 
bers, cabbage, cauliflowers, &c:, sown last 
month. Seeds of cabbage, cauliflowers, rad- 
dish, &c., may be sown in a warm bordcr, 
on the south side of a wall or close fence, as 
soon as the frost is entirely out of the ground. 
At the same tine sow a full cup of peas, kid- 
ney beans, spinach, parsnips, carrots, beets, 
ouions, turnips, parsley, Xc. 

Early potatoes should be planted as soon 
as the ground can be properly pulverized 
or plowed. Before, planting, the tubers 
shauld be cut into sets, rolled,in dry ashes, 
plaster, or lime, and kept in a moderate- 
ly warm, light place a few weeks. The 
ground in which they are to be planted 
snould be liberally supplied with fine sta- 
ble or horse manure, and thrown into beds 
or drills, exposed to the morning and mid- 
day sun.., 

Sweet potatoes may be planted in a hot 
bed or some warm place, where in two or 
three weeks they will throw out a number 
of runners or sprouts, which as soon as they 
reacha height of three or four inches above 
the surface, should be taken off, transplant- 
ed into hills four or five feet apart, in open 
ground, where the soil is light.and rich, 
and finely prepared. In the course of the 
season, they may be hoed, or earthed up, 
or treated in other respects like the com- 
mon potato. 


From the Gardeners’ Chrenicle. 


VILL’A AND SUBURBAN GARDENING, 


The purest of all pleasures may be deri- 
ved from a garden; but in order that we may 











enjoy these in their fullest extent, high keep- 
ing and order must form one of its distin- 
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yuishing features, Gardens frequently get: 
in bad condition, from the want of metiod in 
the management of the laboremployed. We 
often find better dressed gardens where on- 
ly one man is kept than in others of greater 
pretentions, and this is easily accounted for. 
The one man relies on no other person to do | 
the work for him; he knows that if it is net 
done by his own hands, it must be left un- | 
done; he cannot fall back and lay off the | 
blame upon another. Of course one man 
can only do one man’s work,—but those | 
who have experience in these matters will 
uuderstand what a man of system can do | 
compared with one of no system. These’ 
observations apply with equal, or even) 
greater force to the amateur who cultivates | 
his own little garden during his hours of re. 
laxation. \ 

The first rule to be observed is todo ev- 
ery thing in time,—‘ procrastination is 
the thief of time.” Suppose a few rows of 
peas are to be staked, or a row of Scarlet 
Runners, a Box of Cucumbers or Melons 
that require stopping or thinning,—if these 
are left for a few days beyond the period 
when they ought tohave been attended to, 
we well know the check they receive from 
being moved about, which is sufficient to 
destroy half the crop,—delay, therefore, not 
only tends to defeat the object of cropping, 
but it also so effects appearance and kindly 
growth, that the real interest which gard- 
ening ptirsuits afford is blighted inthe bud. 

Another equally valuable rule is, never 
to have but one job on hand at once. The 
importance of this injunction will be appar- 
ent ona moment’s reflection. Instead of 
any one matter being finished when it ought 
to be, the whole is delayed; consequently all 
suffer alike, whereas one matter, demand- 
ing attention, might be accomplishedin prep- 
er season if followed up until it is comple- 
ted. But independently of injury done to 
the crops, corifusionand disorder manifested 
every where in agarden must rob the pro- 
prietor of the pleasure he seeks in vain to 
realize in it. Let us also draw attention to 
the evils of such a system when applied to 
plant. In thosands of instances it renders 
the plant unworthy of the pot in which it is 
placed; creepers if not trained in due time 
get entangled, and the unraveling them in- 
jures and cheeks their growth. The per- 
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the time it would have occupied if effected 
at the proper period; I therefore earnestly 
counsel my ameteur readers to do every 
thing in proper season, remembering the 


old adage * that delays are dangerous,”’ 
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THE ORCHARD. 


FRUIT TREES. - 

The seeds of a nursery should be plan- 
ted in rows five or six feet apart, that car- 
rots, potatoes, or bush beans may be planted 
between them. This will be an induce- 
nent to keep the nursery clean, Cherries, 
peaches, plums, and other stone fruit, 
should be planted while the stones are 
moist with the meat onthem. In this way 
they come up with more certainty. It is a 
good practice to plant the seed in beds, and 
to remove the young trees to the nursery, 
This will give an opportunity of early re- 
moving the tap roots, and of increasing and 
direeting the lateral roots. The dwaris in 
a nursery are not worth cultivating, and 
ought to be removed; there are commonly 
enough thrifty trees without them. 

In taking up trees, care should be used 
not to injure the roots. The tap rvots 
should be cut off, the broken roots pruned 
with a sharp knife, and the lateral roots 
should be carefully preserved, and should 
have sufficient room in the ground to spread. 
The trees when set out should have the 
same aspect as when standing in the nur- 
sery. Itis useful to place a small quantity of 
hay or straw around them, to prevent the 
sun from taking up too much of the moist- 
ure and to keep the ground from becom- 
ing dry and hard. This should be remov- 
ed betore snow fall, lest it harbor mice. 

On dry land, not exposed to be movedb 
frost, transplanting is best and safest in au- 
tumn; otherwise in the spring. Trees are 
more thrifty and will bear sooner and more 
plentifully, near fences, and will less in- 
commode the cultivation of the field, 

In forming the head of the tree all the 
limbs,which will be likely to rub across 
other limbs, should be cindy removed. By 


neglecting todo this in season, the tree 
may be injured by causing large wounds. 
By pruning when the circulation is ‘most 
active, the wounds will soonest be healed. 

It is safest, when the wounds are large, to 
coverthem with some kind of plaster to 
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keep out the water and air, and prevent 
rotting. Mature trees, it is said, will pro- 
duee more and fairer fruit by being pru- 
ned when in blossom, 

When mice have injured the bark, it is 
useful to cover the wound with dirt or some 
kind of plaster, (When entirely girdled 
the tree may be preserved dy connecting 
the under and upper lips of the bark witha 
suilable number of scions. It is good pre- 
servation against injuries by mice to tread 
down the snow when it falls for a foot or 
two about the tree. 








CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 


We insert the following account of our 
distinguished countryman for the profit 
of our young readers. Here they will 
learn the rewards of application, We 
have no doubt, they would like to see and 
read the book prepared by this distin- 
guished man. We have never seen one. 


We don’t know that there is a copy 
in St. Louis City. 1f there be we should 
like to se it. t 

Joun James Aupuson.—This distin- 
guished man, whose death in New York 
was announced in the Ledger yesterday, 
was ove of the most remarkable men of 
the age. Au ardent student and admirer 
of nature, he early prepared himsel! by 
his studies for that brilliant career as a 
naturalist which has marked his whole 
life. He was burn in Louisiana, of French 
parents; in Paris, which he visited in 
boyhood, he learned tha art of painting. 
With a mind full of romance, roused to 
enthusiasm by his studies, and being well 
provided by art withthe power to picture 
the ornithological varieties which people 
the American forests, he set off, early, 
with his family tofind a homein the 
Western wilds, where he could pursue 
to the greatest advantage his favorite 
studies. He took up his residence in 
Kentucky in 1810, traversed the forests 
and sailed down the streams, sketching 
and describit.g the various birds which 
attracted his netice. 

For twenty years he continued these 
perilous and romantic excursions, endur- 





ing all kinds of vicissitudes and privations. 
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His great work, the Ornithelogical Biog- 
raphy,.is the result of these labors. One 
hundred and seventy-five subscriptions 
at one thousand dollars each, paid him the 
price of his labor. Eighty of them were 
taken in our own country, the rest were 
subscribed in Europe. . His fame asa 
naturalist had preceeded him in Europe, 
and in 1824, when he went to that coun- 
try to publish his work, Hershel, Cuvier, 
and his old friend Humbolbt, who pene- 
tratedtne same topical regions with him, 
were delighted to honor him. At the 
age of sixty he had all the sprightliness 
and vigor of a young man, 

In person he was tall, and remarkably 
well made. His aspect sweet and ani- 
mated. His whole head was remarkably 
striking. The fore-head high, arched ; 
the hairs of the brow prominent, partic- 
ularly at the root-of the nose, which was 
long and acquiline; chin prominent, and 
mouth characterized by energy and de- 


‘termination. The eyes were dark gray, 


set deeply in the head, and as restless as 
the glance of the eagle. He had no faith 
in genius, but believed that a men could 
make himself whatever he pleased, and if 
all possessed his energy and determina- 
tion perhaps they could. As an_ illus- 
tration of his decision of character, the 
following are given. 

On one occasion, when some great and 
perilous adventure was proposed to him 
by a friend, he decided to undertake it. 

On being asked when he would ‘com- 
mence his journey, he replied, ‘*To- 
morrow!’’? Whien the sun arose, Audu- 
bon was on his way. Another illustra- 
tion, quite as significant, will be found in 
his own. writings. It was ata_ period 
when he had lost all—nearly a thou- 
sand—of his drawings by fire, and had 
no means of replacing them but by the 
rerewal of the labors which had created 
them. He has said of that event, ‘‘The 
burning heat which rushed through my 
brain when I saw my loss, was so great 
I slept not for several nights, and my 
days were oblivion—but ltook up my 
gun, note book, and pencils, and went 
forth to the woods as gayly as if nothing 
had happened. I could make better draw- 
ings than before —in three years my 
portfolio was filled.”.—Phil. Ledger. 
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From the Western Journal. 


THE CEDAR PYRAMID. 
BY B. A. ALDERSON, ESQ. 

Among the natural curiosities of our coun- 
try, there is to be seen in Darst’s Bottom, 
on the Missouri river, St. Charles county, 
Mé., near the base of a rock cliff, which is 
perpendicular and two hundred feet in hight, 
a column which shoots up to the hight of 
one hundred and sixty feet! This vast col- 
umn erected by the great Architect of the 
Universe—as a specimen of durability and 
grandeur, stands firmly as the everlasting 
hills! 

Its figure is that of the frustum of a pyra- 
amid—or more strictly speaking an obelisk 


—whose base is a rectangular parallelo- | 


gram and the mean of its sides twenty- 
eight by sixteen feet. This measure was 
made atthe apex of the debris, from the 


main cliff, which is about half the hight of 


the column. At this hight the space be- 
tween the column and the face of the cliff, 
is four feet; and at the apex of the column, 
the distance is ten or twelvefeet. The cliff, 
and side of the column which faces it, are 
straight and smooth, leaving no indication 
that this elevated shaft was ever united to 
the main cliff. The material, of each isa 
grey friable sandstone. 

On the face and summit of the cliff are 
numerous cedars; and upon the summit of 
the column there stands a living cedar fif- 
teen or twenty feet in hight! Anda dead 
cedar stump, four or five feet high, with 
sprigs of grass about their roots. The sum- 
mit is, apparently, about ten or twelve feet 
square. 

From this spot, the forest prevents a 
view of the Missouri river. In many pla- 
ces there is no accumulation of debris from 
’ the cliffs and we see evident indications that 
the Missouri river at some anterior period 
rolled past—and washed the base of the 
Cedar Pyramid. 

The impression which such scenes make 
upon the memory, togther with recollections 
of our earlier history are calculated to ex- 
cite a love ofcountry. These rocks and 
hills of our native land; our lofty ranges and 
mountain brooks: our lengthy rivers and 
expanded lakes; the brilliant feats achie- 
ved under our stars and stripes; the daring 
and virtue of our ancestors: aye, thev 
hearth stones we encireled in the days of 
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our childhood: the old schoo! house and the 
village church—scenes like these engraved 
upon the tablets of the memory, never to 
be erased; press upon the mind, and invol- 
untary, but fervent aspiration flow out from 
our bosoms for the perpetuity of the hope 
of the world—our beloved and glorious 
Union. 

The witnessing of such scenes, and the 
indulgence of such feelings, are also ca'cu- 
lated to inspire one’s soul with morality and 
reverence. For, to one whose home is on 
the wide spreading prairie--whose wander- 
lings are by the limped streams and over 
irngged clifis:—this mighty shaft rising up 
‘by the side of craggy rocks, crowned wit 
evertliving verdure, may likened to theh 
kindlier feelings of the human heart, whic! 
'rise up in adoration to ‘*Him, who doeth all 
‘things well’’—~and form an Qasis in the 
garden ef the heart. 

ey | 

Wonk rr You wovutp Rise.—Richard 
Burk being found ina revery, shortly afier 
an extraordinary display of powers in the 
house of commons by his brother Edmund, 
and questioned by Mr. Malone as to the 
cause, “I have been wondering how Ned 
contrived to monopoilize all the talents of 
the family; but then, again, I remember 
when we were at play, he was at work.” 
The force of the anecdote is increased by 
the fact that Richard Burk was not consider- 
ed inferior, in natural talents to his brother. 
Yet the one rose to greatness while the 
other died comparatively obscure. Don‘t 
trust to your genius, young man, if you 
would rise —but work, work!! 











0 
Start not at the labor doom of honest pov- 
erty; it isto poverty that we are indeb- 
ted fora new world; it made Franklin a 
philosopher, Hogarth a painter. The might- 
iest minds that ever astonished the civilized 
world, were nursed in the vale of poverty; 
that was their incentive to action their stim- 
ulus to glory and immortality. [ 
Pine not then, at your lot, if you be poor 
and virtuous, for a fanbe fortune to a giddy 





youth 1s the most painful judgment an in- 
dulgent heaven can inflict upon man.- The 
inordinate love of wealth, so fatally preva- 
lent in modern times, when with a great 


ctability , 
virtue—ua 


majority, riches area test of res 
and cash a token of worth a 
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cloak to screen from crime—is worse than 
blear-eyed famine, more fatal than the fes- 
tering folds of the purple pestilence. 

Mourn not then, that you are poor—push 
your faculties into a holier sphere and reap 
abundant stores of mental gain in the ex- 
tended field of an enlightened mind. 
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EDUCATION. 





STUDY THE CHILD’S CAPACITIES. 


If some are naturally dull, and yet strive 
to do well, notice the effort and do not cen- 
sure the dullness. A teacher might as well 
scold a child for being near sighted, as for 
being naturally dull, Some children have 
a great verbal memory others are quite the 
reverse. Some minds develop early others 
late. Some have appeared stupid, because 
the true spring of character has never been 
touched. The dunce of a school, may turn 
out in the end the livihg, progressive, won- 
der-working genius of the age. In order 
to exert the best spiritual influence we 
inust understand the spirit upon which we 
wish to exert that influence. For with the 
human mind we must work with nature, 
and not against it. Like the leaf ofthe nettle, 
if touched one way, it stings likea wasp, 
if the other it is softer than satin. If we 
then would do justice to the human mind, 
we must find its peculiar characteristics,and 
adapt ourselves to individual wants. In 
conversation on this point with a friend who 
is the principal in one of our best grammer 
schools, and to whose instruction I look back 
with delight, “your remarks,” said he, “are 
quite true ; let me tell you a little incident- 
which bears upon this point. Last sum- 
mer, Lhad a little girl who was exceedingly 
behiad inall her studies. She was at the 
fvot of the division and seemed to care but 
little about her books. It so happened that 
as a relaxation, I let them at times during 
school hours unite in singing, I noticed 
that this girl hada remarkably clear, sweet 
voice; and [ said to her, ‘J ane, you have a 
good voice and you my lead in the sing- 
ing.’ ’’ She brightened up, and from that 
time her mind seemed more active. Her 


lessons were attended to, end she soon gain- 
eda high rank. One day as I was going 
home, I overtook her with a school com- 
panion, ‘Well, Jane,’ said I, ‘you are geting 
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along very well, how happens it, you do 
much better now than at the beginning of the 
quarter?’ 

‘I donot know why it is,’ she replied. 

‘I know what she told me the other day, 
said her companion. 

‘And what was that?’ I asked. 

‘Why, she told me she was encouraged.’ 

Yes, here we have it—she was encoura- 
ged! She telt she was not dull in every- 
thing. She had earned self respect, and 
thus she was encouraged. 

Some twelve or thirteen years ago, there 
was, in the Franklin school, an excessively 
dull boy. Oneday the teacher wishing to 
look out a word took up the lad’s dictionary, 
and on opening it found the blank leaves 
covered with drawings. He called the boy 
to him, 

“Did you draw these?” said the teacher. 

“Yes sir,’’ said the boy, with a dow ncast 
look. 

“I donot think it is well for boys to 
draw in their books,” said the teacher, 
“and I would rub these out if I were you; 
but they are well done. “Did you ever 
take lessons?” 

The boy felt he was understood. He be- 
gan to love his teacher. He became ani- 
ma‘ed and fond of his books. He took de- 
light in gratifying his teacher by his faith- 
fulness to his studies; while the teacher 
took every opportunity to encourage him in 
his natural desires. The boy became one 
of the first scholars, and gained the medal 
before he left school. After this he be- 
came an engraver, laid up money enough to 
go to Europe, studied the works of masters, 
sent home productious from his own pencil, 
which found a place in some of the best col- 
lections of paintings,and he is now one of the 
most promising artists of his years in the 
country. After the boy gained the medal, 
he sent the teacher a beautiful picture as a 
token of respect; and I doubt not, this day, 
he feels that teacher, by the judicious en- 
conragement he gave to the natural turn of 
his mind, has had a great moral and spiritu- 
al effect on his character. 





To TAKE Paint orr or Ciotues.—Rub with 
spirits of turpentine, or of wine, either will an- 
swer ii the paint is just on. But ifit is allowed 
to harden, nothing will remove it but spirits of 
turpentine rubbed on with perseverance, Use a 





soft sponge or a soft rag. 
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REMOVAL.—The Printing Office of 
the Valley Farmer has been removed to 
No. 161 North Fourth street, between 
Green and Morgan streets, where the Ed- 
itor of the paper will be happy to see his 
friends at all times. 








<SExtra copies of the Valley Farmer will be 
cheerfully sent for gratuitous circulation to all 
who may desire to use them in this manner, 
and will pay the postage on them. Missing num- 
bers of the first volume, except the numbers for 
July, August, and October, and all the numbers 
of the second volume neatly bound, which we 
will furnish at the cost of binding over the sub- 
scription price; and subsciibers who may wish 
their numbers faithfully bound, can have it cheap- 
ly done,by sending us their numbers in good order. 
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AcCKNOWLEDGEMENTs,—Our thanks are due to 
Col. BENTon for several valuable public docu- 
ments, and for acopy of his “Speech delivered in 
the Senate of the U. S., Dec. 16, 1850, on intro- 
ducing a bill forthe construction of a Grand Na- 
tional Highway from St. Louis to San Frencis- 
co.” 

To Hon. J. B. Bow ttn, for similar favors. 


To Mr. James GREEN, for a copy of his valu- 
able Directory of St. Louis; a work which 
should be purchased by every denizen of the 
city. 

To Messrs, FowLers & We tts, of New York, 
for very useful little work, entitled “Accidents 
and Emergencies,” containing directions for ac- 
tion in all urgent cases of immediate danger. It 
is written by Dr. Alfred Smea, and handsomely 
printed and illustrated. Price, mail edition 12 1-2 
cents. 

To the Editor of the Albany Cultivator, for 
the Pictorial Cultivator Almanac, a beautiful 
work, useful and instructive. - 

To the publishers of the Western Journal for a 
complete file of their valuable publication from 
its commencement. 
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Tue WesTERN JourNaL, for January is on 
our table, and presents an usual variety of valua- 
ble matter. It is embellished with a very neat 





engraving of the Cedar Pyramid in Darat’s Bot- 
tom, anda description of the same, which we 
have copied into our pages. We regard this pub- 
lication as one of the most valuable in the de- 
partment which it embraces. Every man who 
wishes to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the financial, mineral, agricultural, mechanical 
and commercial resources of the Great West, 
should read this work, which is at oncea credit 
to our city, and to its intelligent and industrious 
conductors. M. Tarver & T. F. Risk, editors 
and proprietors; terms, three dollars per annum, 
in advance, 
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THe Western Acricutturist.—We have 
received the first and second nnmbers of a month- 
ly publication bearing this title, published at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and edited by W. W. Marner, 
corresponding Secretary of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture, Price, $l a year. This publi- 
cation has been commenced in consequence of 
some disagreeinent between Mr. Bateunm, the 
Editor of the Ohio Cultivetor and the Board of 
Agriculture 5 and while we rejoice to welcome 
so able awriter as Prof. MaTuHer into our ranks, 
we regret the misunderstanding which has caus- 
ed the establishment of the Western Agricultur- 
ist. The numbers before us—particularly the 
last—are filled with interesting matter, and give 
sure indication that it will take a high rank a- 
mong the agricultural publications of the day. 
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Poputar TripuNre.—Every interest, now-a- 
days must have its organ, and to these organs we 
all look foi a faithful exposition of the principles 
of the sect or party whose views it advocates. 
Thus we have received one or two numbers of a 
very neatly printed quarto sheet published by the 
Icarian Community, at Nauvoo, Ill., and devoted 
chiefly to the exposition of the principles of that 
society. The Icarians are a Social community, 
who emigrated from France, under M. CaBer, 
and puchasud droperty at Nauvoo, after the aban- 
donment of that place by the Mormons. They 
hold all property in common, and aim to reform 
many of the evils which attach to the present 
organization of society. Whether the *commu- 
nity” system will be found adequate to the remo- 
val of the social evils which mar the happiness 
of our race, we very much doubt; but at the 
same time we are glad to see the question discus- 
sed with so much ability by those who advocate 
acontrary opinion, The Tribune is published 


weekly at $1.50 per annum. 
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To CorresPonpENTs.— We have on hand sev- 
eral letters making inquiries and suggestions 
about various subjects, to all of which we shall 
attend in our next. 

J. M. B., of B.--We shall be much pleased to 
have your relation; and we doubt not it will be 
read with interest. 

We want to recieve communications from ex- 
perienced men upon the cultivation of barley; 
of tobacco; of hemp; of spring wheat; of po- 
tatoes and corn, and of various other matters 
connected with agricultural improvement. 

For our Education department we should like 
to hear something about the healthfulness or un- 
healthfulness of the subterranean school rooms so 
much in vogue at the present time. We have 
our own opinion of them. 





Bearp’s Easy Ripine Saperes.— We invite 
such of our readers as are fond of the healthful 
and invigorating exercise of horseback riding, 
to the advertisement of these valuable saddles, 
inour paper. The testimony of nnmerous indi- 
viduals who have used them, as well as a per- 
sonal inspection of the article itself, has assured 
us that it is a very important improvement on the 
common saddle. So highly are these saddles es- 
teemed by those who have tested them, that a 
gentleman who rode on one of them to Califor- 
nia refused eighty dollars for it there, when com- 
mon saddles were plenty at one fourth that sum. 





EF On10 Cuttivator.—We began to fear that 
this valuable journal had cut our acquaintance, 
from the fact that we had received no numbers 
since December 15; but a few days ago it came 
along of the date of Feb. 15. Whether the oth- 
er numbers are resting quietly at some of the nu- 
morous stopping places on the road, or have ne- 
ver been started, this deponent sayeth net. It is 


one of our most valuable exchanges. 
—o——_— 

Tue Youtn Cempanion.—This i ttle paper 
has been a componion to the young folks for a 
quarter of a century, and still looks as young and 
vigorous as ever. Published weekly, in Boston, 
by N. WItis, at $1 a year. 
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WHEELER, MELICK & CO.’S HORSE 

POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

We would inform the numerous persons who 
have written to us, and all others who wish a first 
rate machine, that by advices just received from 
the manufacturers we are enabled to state that 
we shall bein receipt of a supply of these supe- 
rior articles about the first of May; and that in 
receiving them direct from Albany. by way of 
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New Orleans, the expense will be considerably 


lessened. 
Messis. W. & M. are also constructing a clean- 


er to be attached to the thresher, which no doubt 
will work to the perfect satisfaction of every one 
who tries it. They will be ready for use this 
season. Weshall also keep on hand a supply of 
castings, beltings, &c. 

We can confidently recommend these machines 
to the farmers to the West; because our experi- 
ence of the last year, and the concurrent testi- 
mouy of all who purchased or used them, has 
satisfied us that they are superior to any horse 
power or threshing machine we have ever seen. 
In corroboration of this, we may state that in 
some instances where machines were sold to two 
individuals, one bas bought out the other, and 
the seller has ordered a new machine. 

Mr. F. Beatriz, of Randolph Co., Ill., writes 
that his machine, which we sold him last August, 
is universally admitted to be the best machine in 
that county; that farmers think it cheaper to em- 
ploy his machine and pay a cent more per bush- 
el for threshing, than to employ any other ma- 
chine; that he has threshed two hunered and fif- 
ty bushels of wheat ina day, and that he believes 
he can thresh five hundred bi shels ina day. 

We append extracts from the letters of one or 
two other purchasers - 

BowLinG Green, Mo., Jan. 24, 1851. 

Me. E. Assott,—l obtained two of Messrs. 
Wheeler, Melick & Co.’s two Lorse patent Rail- 
way Chain Horse Powers, and Overshot Thresh- 
er and Separators, and put them to work last fall. 
I think them entirely preferable to any Thresher 
now in use, and can do as much work with half 
the labor as can be doue with the common four 
horse draft thrasher, and do the work better. 


I wonld further state that the work done has 
given entire satisfaction, as farasI know. We 
have threshed for gentlemen who have owned and 
worked the common thresher, and they say they 
would give the Patent Thresher the decided pre- 
farence. I wonld be pleased to give any gentle- 
man information relative to these machines at any 


time. Yours, with respect 
: Pec” WM. WATTS. 


[ We are requested by Mr. W. to state that he 
has been appointed agent for these machines, and 
that persons wishing to purchase can do so by 
calling on him at his residence, near Bowling 
Green, Pike Co., orto Messrs. Draper, in Lou- 
isiana. ] 

AprLe Creek, Mo., Nov. 5, 1850. 

Mr. Assott,—I am well pleased with the 
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machines which I purohased of you last August, 
and so well are they liked by those who have 
<een them in operation, that I think several more 
will be sold in this neighborhood next season. I 
want no better threshing machine. 
Yonrs, respectfully, 
JAMES F. COLYER. 
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PLANK ROADS. 


We are gratified to learn that Mr. J. E. Ware, 
of our city, has obtained a patent for his improv- 
ed method of constructing Plank Roads and 
Streets. Mr. Ware’s plan for roads is somewhat 
different from that commonly practised. He sets 
aside the sleepers as used generally, and by an in- 
genious plam secures the planks together by 
means of staples or dogs. In wet places, or 
where the ground is not solid, he lays down 
common inch boards, to act as bearings, as all 
engineers acknowledge that the only use of the 
sleeper is to keep the road in shape while it is 
settling. Mr. Ware contends with great plausi- 
bility, that it is width of bearing, not depth, that 
we want, and that nothing atall is needed in dry 
ground, but some simple method of keeping the 
planks from being foreed out of place. The plan 
patented secures this object fully. Mr. Geppes, 
Engineer in the State of New York, asserts that 
the sleepers do not “sink down with the earth, as 
it settles under the planks, so that these may 
continue to bear upon the ground; as otherwise 
the planks would be rapidly worn out by the 
springing thus caused, and would soon be rotted 
by the confined air under them;” and that “sleep- 
ers form a trench in which the water collects, and 
is by them prevented from running off. It there- 
fore floats the planks, or washes (churns) out the 
mud from under them, and thus forms a cavity 
which produces the bad effect above mentioned.” 
The conclusion arrived at seems to be, that ex- 
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cept in very bad places “sleepers might be alto- 
gether dispensed wit.” 

The patented plan 1s certainly a cheaper one 
than the other by nearly one fourth, and admits 
of three miles being laid down to one on the old 
method, in regard to time. 


The right to use the patent is now offered on 
easy terins, and we think that whoever buys must 
inevitably have the entire monopoly of plank 
road building, fromthe fact that hecan under- 
bid any one else that bids under the old system. 
County Courts should purchase this right, so as 
to permit all to bid under the right, and have an 
equal chance. 





For the Valley Farmer. 
THE HYDRAULIC RAM. 
Number Two. 

In our last, we explained and illustrated the 
construction of Whitehurst’s Ram, the first de- 
vice of the kind on record, As an original de- 
vice itdoes him henor. In this machine he has 
shown that the mere act of drawing water from 
long tubes for ordinary purposes, may serve to 
raise a portion of their contents to a higher level. 
Notwithstanding the advantages derived from 
such an apparatus, under circumstances similar 
to those indicated by figure 7, in the preceding 
number, it does not appear to have elicited the 
attent!on of engineers; nordoes Whitehurst him- 
self seem to have been aware of its adaptation 
as a substitute for forcing pumps, in locations 
where the water drawn from the cock was not 
required or could not beused. Had he pursued 
the subject, it is probable the idea of opening and 
closing the cock (by means of the water that es- 
capes,) with some sach apparatus as figured in 
figures 18 and 19 below, would have occurred to 
him, and then his machine being made self-act- 
ing, would have been applicable in a thousand 
locations. But these additions were not made, 
and the consequence was, that the invention was 
neglected, and but for the next one to be descri- 
bed, it would have passed into oblivion, like the 
steamn machines of Branca, Kircher, and Decans, 
tillealled forth by the application of the same 
principle in more recent devices. 


The Hydraulic Ram of Montgolfier was in- 
vented in 1796. Its author was a French paper 
maker, and the same person who, in conjunction 
with his brother, invented balloons in 1782. Al- 
though it is on the principle of Whitehurst’s 
machine, its invention is beiieved to have been 
entirely independent of the latter. 
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Montgolfier’s Ram,—Fia. 18. 


No. 18 represeuts asimple form of Monigelfi- 
er’s Ram, The motive column of water descends 
from a spring or brook A, through the pipe B, 
near the end of which an air chamber D, and n- 
sing main F, are attached to it, as shown in the 
cut. At the extreme end of B the orifice is open- 
ed and closed by a valve, E, instead of the cock 
in No. 7. This valve opens downwards, and may 
either be a sperical one, as in No. 18, ora com- 
mon spindle one, asin No. 19. Itis the play of 
this valve that renders the machine self-acting. 
To accomplish this, the valve is made of, or load- 
ed with such a weight as just to open when the 
water in Bis at rest: i. e. it must be so heavy as 
to overcome the pressure against its under side 
when closed, as represented in No. 19. 





Now, suppose this valve open, as in No, 18, 
the water flowing through B soon acquires an ad- 
ditional force that carries up the valve against its 
seat: then, as in shutting the cock in White- 
hurst’s machine, a portion of the water will en- 
ter and rise in F, the valve of the air chamber 
preventing its return. When this has taken 
place the water in B has been brought to rest, 
and as in that state the pressure is insufficient 
to sustain the weight of the valve, E opens 
(descends, ) the water in Bis again put in motion, 
and again it closes E as before when another 
portion is driven into the air vessel and pipe F; 
and thus the operation is continued as long as 
the spring affords a sufficient supply, and the ap- 
paratus remains in order. 


This beautiful machine may be adapted to nu- 
merous locations inevery country. Mr. Milling-~ 
ton, who erected several in England, justly ob- 
serves that a very insignificant pressing column 
is capable of raising a very high ascending one, 
so that a sufficient fall of water may be obtained 


SUSFCUUOVECRY IS TIELL AUTEN Ls eR 


Montgolfier’s Ram, Improved.—Fic. 19. 





in almost every running brook, by damming the 
upper end to produce the reservoir, and carrying 
the pipe down the natural channel of the stream 
until a sufficient fall is obtained. In this way a 
Ram has been made to raise one hundred hogs- 
heads of water in twenty four hours to a perpen- 
dicular hight of one hundred and thirty-four feet, 
by a fall of only four feet anda half. 

If a ram of large dimensions, and made like 
No. 18, be used to raise water toa great elevation 
it would be subject to an inconvenience that 
would soon destroy the beneficial effect of the air 
Chamber. If air be subjected to great pressure 
in contact with water, it in time becomes incor- 
porated with or absorbed by the latter, The 
same thing occurs in water-rams; as these when 
used are incessantly at workday and night. To 
remedy this, Montgolfier ingeniously adopted a 
very small valve, cpening inwards, to the pipe 
beneath the air chamber, and which was opened 
and shut by the ordinary action of the machine. 
Thus, when the flow of the water through B is 
suddenly stopped by the valve E, a partial vacu- 
um is produced immediately below the air cham- 
ber by the recoil of the water, at which instant 
the small valve opens and a portion of the air en- 
ters and supplies that which the water absorbs. 
Sometimes this shifling valve, as it has been na- 
med, is adapted to another chamber immediately 
below that which forms the reservoir of air, as at 
B,in No. 19. In small rams asufficient supply is 
found to enter at the valve E. Although air 
chambers are not, strictly speaking, constituent 
elements of water-rams, they are indispensable 
to the permanent operation of these machines. 
Without them, the pipes would soon be upturned 
by the violent concussion consequent on the sud- 
den stoppage of the efflux of the motive column. 
They perform a similar part to that of the bags 
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of wool, &c., which the ancients when besieged, 
interposed between their walls and the battering 
ram of the besiegers, in order to break the force 
of the blows. 

We have thus piesented a description of the 
Hydraulic Ram,a machine which for uniqueness, 
and practical application to the wants of man has 
no superior in the list of machines for raising 
water. Its various applications are too evident 
to need any illustration. A tubs laid along the 
edge of a rapid river, as the Mississippi or the 
Missouri, or any of the smalter streams by which 
our country is intersected, might thus be used in- 
stead of pumps, steam-engines, water wheels, 
and horses, to raise water over the highest banks, 
and supply inland towns, manufactories, &c., 
however elevated their location might be. 


Of special interest is this to the Farmer, who 
may by it furnish his dwelling and barns in the 
same way from a brook, creek, rivulet, or pond. 
The little stream which now glides quietly at the 
foot of some neighboring bluff or hill, by the use 
of one of these machines may be made to send 
its pure current into reservoirs, from which may 
be taken asupply for all domostic purposes, and 
for all the various uses of the farm yard. It 
could be used to supply a sufficiency of water to 
turn many of the little mechines which, by their 
recent introduction have done so much to assist 
the labors of the agriculturist. 


Any person may make a calculation of the 
hight to which water may be carried by multi- 
plying the fall be can obtain at the spring or 
creek by ten ; and by having the pipe to throw 
tne stream of small size, it will carry still higher 
than this. They have already beeu introduced 
into the western country, and have met the most 
sanguine expectations of those using them. From 
their construction they are not liable to get out 
of order, and will last till the material of which 
they are made wears out. 


[ We have seen one of these rams in operation 
at the establishmena of Mr. E. W. Brarcueorp, 
whose advertisement appears in the advertising 
department of the Farmer. It appears fully to 
come up to what our correspondent says of it. 
We commend the subject to such of our readers 
as have running streams of water on their premi- 
ses. Persons wishing to purchase pumps, sy- 
phons, rams, lead pipe, &c. wil! find at Mr, B.’s 
every thing of the kind; and by addressing a let- 
tertohim they can obtain reliable information 
upon all subjects connected with hydraulics tor 
the farm.—Ep. Vai Ley Farmer. ] 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


This depurtment will be conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 











THE GARDEN. 


Every family should have a kitchen garden. 
And in its cultivotion the female portion of the 
family may spend an hour or two every day pro- 
fitably and healthfully. Whatcan be more plea- 
sant than for mother, grown up daughters and 
little ones, all engaged in this delightful exercise 
and healthful employment? Every mother should 
try to cultivate a love for gardening in her child- 
ren: it learns them to be industrious; it is invig- 
orating to their bodies and elevating to their 
minds. In order to cultivate a love for such em- 
ployment in her children, the mother must take 
an interest in such pursuits herself; and that the 
work may be more pleasant the garden should be 
laid out so as to mingle the beautiful with the 
usaful, which can easily be done. Have your 
garden laid out so as to suit your own taste. 
Plant every vegetable that you can use in your 
family, and then see how inuch taste you can dis- 
play in ornamenting it, by planting and setting 
out flowers and shrubbery in every and any con- 
venient place. Every body hasa taste of their 
own, and they can bring it into exercise in orna- 
menting their garden in every spare spot. Plant 
a flower or set out a shrub, it will take Dut little 
trouble to doit, and you will be more than repaid 
in beauty and fragrance. Every time you goin- 
to your garden to gather something for your table 
your eyes will be gratified, and your senses re- 
freshed by the beauty and odor of the growing 
plants, that cost you so litile extia trouble. 

Let all the children have some flowers and 
shrubs that they may call their own. Let them 
tend and watch them themselves, and praise them 
tor not neglecting their flowers. Thus you will 
cultivate a love for the beautiful and pure in their 
young minds, that will refine and elevate them. 

It is a healthy employment, and the garden is 
a restorative to the invalid, if he can but spend 
a half houra day in it, in some gentle exercise. 
It may fatigue for the time, but do not give up 
for that, for its effects will be beneficial and 
strengthening. We have known persons whose 
lives have apparently been lengthened out by gen- 
tle exercise in the garden, and its influence on 
the mind. 

In some future number we intend to give an 
account of an invalid suffering under severe chro- 
nic disease, and who could not stand up in the 
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garden, but was restored to comparative health 
by the means Jalluded to in the preceding para- 
graph. 





0 
From the Wool Grower. 


We lately picked up from among some waste 
papers a few stray leaves from a book, or pam- 
phlet, vhich contained some hints which we 


thought mightinterest a portion of our readers. 
The title page was gone, end we are unable to 


give the author’s or publisher,s name. The fol- 
lowing presents a true picture of neatness, indus- 
try and economy in humble life. 

it is a pleasure to see the handy manner 
in which Mrs. Brown sets sbout her work, 
and the numberless contrivances she has for 
preserving her clothes and furniture from 
injury. I have always observed much of 
character in the dress and personal appear- 
ance of females when busily engaged in 
their domestic affairs, Some I have seen 
with thin slight showy dresses, such as 
would easily soil and injure, and perhaps 
would not bear washihg. These I have 
generally found to be vain and extravagant, 
and thoughtless; as if they were loth to wear 
a coarse thing when they had a better one 
belonging to them, however unsuitable it 
might be to the business in hand. Others 
appear dirty and slatternly with hair loose 
or curl papers hanging about their faces, 
with a dirty cap or loose gown, such may be 
fairly set downas slatterns throughout, who 
have no respect for their families or them- 
selves, There are others who, ataglance, 
show the tidy, careful housewife, the char- 
acter is seen in the materials and make of 
their garments. Then there are the tidy 
little contrivances of a bit of mat on which 
to kneel when cleaning the grate, a board on 
which to set a dirty sauce pan, a tray, or 
mat on which to place a jug or full dish, or 
whatever may grease or stain atable. All 
these and many similar symptoms of neat- 
ness and care, Mrs. Brown constantly ex- 
hibits. It seems to be hor rule in using 
the things abont the house, never to em- 
ploy a better thing when a worse will an- 
swer the purpose, and by this means both 
her wardrobe and her furniture are constant- 
ly kept in good condition. The crumbs, &c., 
after meals are immediately and thoroughly 
cleared away, and every thing put in its pro- 
per place. Indeed from the constantly neat 
appearance of her eottage, the order of her 
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shelves, and the brightness of her tin and 
copper vessels, a stranger might conclude 
that the things were never token down. 
Mrs. Brown is alsoan excellent manager 
in forecasting her work. Whatever she 
intends to provide for dinner, her plan ia 
laid beforehand, and her fire made up accor- 
dingly. She wouldthink ita shame to have 
occasion to use kiudlings after once lighting 
the fire, or put on more wood, if what was 
on already would answer the purpose. 

Mrs, biven is very punctual in send- 
ing her children to School, and without a 
rent or soil on their clothes. She is alsoa 
good mother to them, in training them to 

abits of industsy and cleanliness like her 
own. 

The business of washing is not deferred 
till Saturday. She takes a morning in the 
fore part of the week, has her kettle filled 
over night froma small rain-water tub; 
and with plenty of water and good rincing. 
she makes her linen look as white as the 
driftedsnow. At the proper time it is all 
nicely aired, mended, and put in the drawer 
ready fcr use. 

She isan excellent manager in money 
matters; and her husband being a sober 
steady man, regularly brings home his 
earnings. Now Mrs. Brown from the first 
resolved to be a week beforehaud. I have 
heard her say how she managed it, but I do 
not exactly recollect. I believe it was by 
living very close several weeks, and spar- 
ing from each week sixpence or a shilling, 
untill, on Saiurday night she could pay all 
her weekly expenses, without touching 
the money her husband had just brought 
home. Having once accomplished this, she 
has always had a strong stimulus to keep 
up to it; and as the saying is she finds it 
harder to lay by the first five shillings than 
the next five pounds. Inevery thing she 
acts by a plan; and she has got the way of 
making a penny go as far as it possibly can. 
She cannot bear the thought of starving one 
day and feasting another. To prevent this, 
she allots so much for each day’s expenses 
in particular, and reserving a portion, also, 
for such expenses as do not occur weekly. 
At the proper time of the year, she con- 
trives to get in a stock of fnel. In Mrs. 
Brown’s calculatsons, a weekly provision 
is made for the rent, which is a certain ex- 
pense; and a trifle is laid by in case of sick- 
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ness, or what may be deemed uncertain ex- 
penses. 

As she goes with the ready money in her 
hand she can always have her pick of the 
market; and she generally buys such joints 
of meat as do not bear the highest prices, 
but yet by good management, answer well 
ina family, She turns all her marketing 
to the best account, suffering nothing to be 
wasted or misapplied. I firmly believe 
there is less money spent on the substantial 
family meal of Mrs. Brown, than on the 
uncomfortable, unsatisfying pittance of Mrs. 
Perkins. 

It may may be supposed that, with the 
care of her house and family, Mrs. Brown 
has quite as much busiuess as she can at- 
tend to; and it is surprising how, by indus- 
try and good management, people may eke 
out a little and a little more. No children 
are better attended to than the little Browns; 
but then they are kept in order, and man- 
aged with halfthe trouble with which those 
parents who are indoleut and irregular, are 
annoyed. She always puts her children to 
bed early and regularly, and thus secures 
a quiet evening for needlework. By wear- 
ing clothes carefully, and mending every 
tear and thin place as soon as it appears, 
not half the time is required for mending 
that would be necessary, if things were 
suffered to come to great holes. ‘Besides 
this she soon learns the children to mend 
their own clothes, and do other little useful 
matters; and in one way or another, she 
contrives nost weeks to earn a shilling or 
two.” 


By the exercise of true economy, and wisely 
adapting the exepenses of their families and their 
style of living to their means, multitudes of per- 
sons might live much better, happier, and nore 
independently than ihey now do. 





Treat a childas a brute and it will become 
more brutish than a brute; but treat it as a ration- 
nal and moral being, and maturity will show such 
a being. 


Speaking without thinking is shooting withuut 
taking aim. It isbetter for one’s foot to make 
a slip than one’s tongue. 


Every man’s actions form a centre of influence 
upon others; and every deed howevertrivial, has 
some weight in determining the future destiny of 
the world. 





A GOOD AND CHEAP DESERT DISH. 

Wash a pint of small homminy very clean and 
boil it tender, add an equal qnantity of sifted 
meal, make it into a batter with milk, add two 
table spoonsful of butter and four egg, Beat it 
well, grease your griddle or frying pan with a 
little butter or lard. Then ponr in your bat- 
ter, allowing enoughto makeeach the size of a 
desert plate. Eat them with cream and sugar, or 
with molasses. 

Muffins —Scald a quart of Indian meal and add 
alittle salt. Beat four eggs, whites and yolks 
separately. Stiir them into the meal after it has 
become cold. Ifthe batter should be very thick, 
put ina little water. Bake in buttered muffin 
rings. 

Muffins— Mix a pint of sifted Indian meal and 
a large spoonful of wheat flour, add a teacup of 
butter and a tittlesalt. Boila pint of milk and 
pour it upon the meal when it is cold, stirin the 
beaten eggs. Beat all together until itis very 
light. Bakein rings or smalltins. Eat them 
with butter. 

Carolina Muffins.— Melt ina quart of milk a 
piece of butter the size anegg. Stir in a quart of 
meal, add haifa gill of yeast and a table spoonful 
of molasses, let it rise four or five hours. Bake in 
muffin rings. To be eaten hot with butter. 

Cheap Muffins.—Stir into a pint of souror but- 
ter milk, a teaspoonful of saleratus dissolved in 
warm water, a teaspoonful of salt, two table 
spoonsful of fresh lard melted,and sifted Indian 
meal enough to make a thick batter, Bake in 
muffin rings. 

Batter Bread.— Take six spoonstul of flour and 
three of sifted corn meal, with a little salt, add 
seven eggs, and a sufficient quantity of rich milk 
to make athin batter. Put the mixture into lit- 
tle tin moulds, and bake in a quick oven. 

Another more economical! way of making bat- 
ter bread is to take a pint and a half of corn meal, 
a little piece of lard, and a little salt, add two 
eggs, and enough milk or water to make a thin 
batter. 

Homminy Cakes.—Take a pint of boiled hom- 
miny and add a small piece of butter and some 
salt. Make it into little cakes, and fry them in 
lard until well browned. 





He is happy whose circumstances ‘suit his 
temper but heis more execellent who can suit bis 
temper to any circumstances. 


If women knew their power and wished to 
exert it, they would always show sweetness of 
temper, for then they are irresisable. 
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{MUST NOT TEASE MY MOTHER. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 








I must not tease my mother, 
For she is very kind, 

And every thing she says to me 
I must directly mind; 

For when_I was a baby, 
And could not speak or walk, 

She let me in her bosom sleep, 
And taught me how to talk. 


I must not tease my mother ; 
And whcn she likes to read, 
Or has the headache, I will step 
Most silently indeed. * 

I will nor choose a noisy play, 
Nor trifling troubles tell, 

But sit down quiet by her side, 
And try to make her well. 


I must not tease my mother; 
Pve heard dear father say, 

When I was in my cradle sick; 
She nursed me night and day. 

She lays me in my little bed, 
She gives me clothes and food, 

And I have nothing else to pay 
But trying to be good. 


I must not tease my mother, 
She loves me all the day, 

And she haijpatience with my faults, 
And teaches me to pray; 

How much lll strive to please her, 
She every hour shall see; 

For should she go away or die, 


What would become of me ? 
0 
From The Student. 


THE HAPPY DAY. 


One cold day in winter Clinton Ross and 
his brother Frank were playing merrily 
with their sled, now riding swiftly down 
the hill, and now drawing each other over 
the smooth white snow. 

To be sure the air was pretty keen, and 
the snow cracked and groaned beneath their 
feet, but a merry heart and a bounding step 
send the warm blood rapidly over the Peake, 
and the boys wrapped in their warm coats 
and tippets, hardly felt the cold biting air. 

Pretty soon a little girl with tattered clothes 
and feet almust bare, passed by, and as she 
saw the rosy cheeks and heard the ringing 








laugh of the happy boys she paused a mo-/|P 
ment to look at them, though she shivered 
while she did so. 

But Clinton saw her blue and trembling 





lips, and he knew she suffered from the cold, 
* Only look at that little girl, Frank,” and 
see her feet. Poor thing! what can we do 
for her,.?” 

Clinton went toward her and said, ‘‘Lit- 
tlegirl, why do you not stay at home sucha 
cold day?” 

“I went out to get something for my mo- 
ther to eat, for she is very sick,’’ replied 
she, holding up a little basket with a piece 
of bread in it, 

“My mother would give you food and 
clothes too, if you were there,” said Frank, 
‘‘for she isa real good mother, andI know 
you would love her.” 

“But I must hurry home, for lam very 
cold,’’ said the child. 

The boys talked together a moment, and 
then Clinton said, ‘‘ if you will get on my 
sled we will take you to our home, where 
you can get food and clothing.”’ 

A tear trembled in the blue eye of the lit- 
tle girl, and she said, ‘“‘My mother will 
bless you, kind little boys.” 

Mrs. Ross was very much surprised as 
the boys stopped at the door with the little 
girl on their sled and helped her off with as 
much politeness as if she had been a child of 
Queen Victoria. 

Mrs. Ross remembered that the dear 
Saviour has said, ‘Feed my lambs,”’ and 
when the boys told their story, she said 
they had done just right. She placeda 
chair to the fire for the timid little girl. 

It was buta few moments before good 
clothing was provided for the child, for El- 
len Ross was willing to give litle Laura a 
part of hers. A large basket of food was 
prepared, and the boys, with their mother, 
went with Laura to her home. 

They found her mother, Mrs. Ashmen, 
sick, and ia want of many things. She was 
thankful for the kindness of Mrs. Ross 
and her children, and told them that though 
she could not reward them they would be 
richly rewarded by their Father in heaven. 

On their return home they told the 
kind Dr. Wells of Mrs. Ashmen’s illness, 
and he went to visit her. 

Mr. Ross sent her a load of wood, and 
gave her more clothing and food, so that the 
oor sick woman and her child were more 
comfortable that day than they had been 
for a long time before. 

That evening Frank and Clinton were 
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sitting by the table with their sister Ellen, 
when Clinton said, “I do wonder what 
has made the ay. seem so short. It hardly 
seems like a whole day. 

“Ves,” said Frank, ‘‘and it has. been so 
pleasant too. [’do not believe any thing has 
gone wrong to day.” 

Their mother smiled and said, “Then my 
little boys have been fvery happy and yet 
cannot tell why. Have they been very 
good? 

“Oh yes mother,” said Ellen, “they were 
good to little Laura, andI guess that is 
what makes them so happy.”’ 

“Youare right, Ellen,” said her mother. 
“The Bible tells us ‘He that giveth to the 
poor lendeth tothe Lord, andthat which he 
hath will He surely repay him, andI think 
you arealready repaid, my children. 

“Remember that goodness is the, only 
way to happiness, and that he who does a 
kind act will find that his own feelings will 
repay him, but he who commits a sinful 
deed will find that there is, indeed, no peace 
to the wicked.” 


oD 


From Mrs. Whittlesey’s Magazine. 
THE CHERUB’S WELCOME. 
BY MRS, SIGOURNEY. 

Among the bright-robed host of heaven, two 
cherubs were filled with rapture. Gladness that 
mortal eye hath never seen beamed from their 
brow, as with tuneful voices they exclaimed; 

“Joy! joy! Welcome, welcome, dear brother! 
Babe redeemed fromearth!” And they claspedin 
their radiant arms a new immortal. 

Then to their golden harps, they chanted,— 
“Thou shalt wee} no more, our brother, neither 
shall sickness smitethee, For here is no: death, 
neither sorrow nor sighing.” 

At the Saviour’s feet they knelt together, with 
their warbled strains, “Praise be unto Thee! who 
didst say, Suffer little children. to come unto 
me. 

“Thou didst take them to thy bosom on the 
earth; andthrough thy love they enter into the 
kingdom ofheaven. Endless praise and glory be 
Thine, O Lord! Most High!” 

They led the little one to amaranthine bowers» 
and wreathed around his temples the flowers 
that neverfade, They gave him of the fruit of 
the tree of life, and of the water that gusheth 
clear as erystal, from before the throne of God 
amd of the Lamb. ; 

And they said, “ Beautiful one, who wert too 














young to lisp the dialect of earth, sweet to thee 
will bethe pure language of heaven. Bringest 
thou us no token from the world that was once 
our home ?” 

Then answered the babe-cherub, “Here is ou: 
mother’s last kiss, with a tear upon it, and the 
prayer with which our father gave me back to 
God.” 

And they said, ** Their gifts are sweet to us. 
We remember her smile, who lulled us on her 
breast; whose eye was open through the long 
night, when sickness smote us; and his voice who 
tanght us the name of Jesus, 

“Oft times do we hover about them, We are 
near them though they see us not. While they 
mourn, wedrop into their hearts a balm-drep, anid 
a thought of heaven, and fly back hither swifter 
than the wings of morning. 

“We watch at the shining gate for them, and 
for the white haired parents whom they honor, 
and for our fair sister, that we may be the first to 
welcome them. Lo! when all are here our joy 
shall be full.’’- 

Long they talked together, folding their rain- 
bow wings. They talked long with their music 
tones, yet the darkness came not. For there is no 
night there. 

Then there burst forth a great song; choirs 
of angels saying “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God A}- 
mighty! Just and true are thy ways, thou king of 
Saints.” And the lyres of the cherub brothers 


joined the chorus, swelling the melody of heav- 
en, 





a 
THE GRAVE. 

How gloomy would be the mansions of the 
dead tohim who did not know that he should 
never die; that what now acts shall continue its 
agency, and that what now thinks, shall think on 
forever. Those that lie here stretched before us, 
the wise and the powerful of ancient times, warn 
usto remember the shortnesss of our present 
states: they were perhaps snatched away, while 
they were busy like us in the choice oflife. To 
me the choice of life is become less impor- 


tant; I hope hereafter to think only on the choice 
of eternity. 








All affectation and display proceed from the 


supposition of possessing something better than 
the rest of the world possesses. . 


When learning ceases to beuncommon among 
women, learned women will cease to be affected. 


He who has endured evil, knows best what is 
good. 
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ST. LOUIS MARKET. 
Weprespay, Feb. 26. 

Receipts were liberal on Monday, and 
a fair amount of business transpired in 
Produce, but since very little has been 
done in leading articles, and the market 
generally has a downward tendeney. The 
sales of Tobacco embrace but eight hhds, 
two yesterday and six to-day, at prices 
ranging from 6 30 to $10 per 100 Ibs. 
The sales of Hemp comprises only two 
or three small parcels, taken on orders 
from $85 to 100. Nothing of amount 
done in Lead; retail sales of Galena at 
$4 40 a 4 42 1-2; 100 pigs sold yester- 
day to a manufactnrer at the highest price 
Flour inactive, $3 55 for superfine; fancy 
$3 65a 3 75, and $4 for extra country. 
1000 bbls U. S. superfine city sold to- 
day at $350. Wheat is rather in better 
demand; prime at 75 a 85c, and choice 
may be quoted at 77 a 78c, exclusive of 
sacks. Corn and Oats dull. Pure yel- 
low Corn in new gunnies may be quoted 
at 40 4lc—sales to-day of 662 sacks at 
4lc, 983 at 42e. Oats in inferior sacks 
sold at 45c; inorder at 47 a 48c; one lot 
of 510 at 47c, on the Levee, and 181 at 
481-2c, on board, and 300 sacks at an 
early hour at 50c,on board. Barley dull; 
prime and choice Ohio, at 85 a 88c, No 
sales of Rye reported.—[Int. 





We gather the following from the of- 
ficial document of the U. S. Marshall, in 
reference to the Census of Missouri: 


Total slave population, 87,769. 

“free, 595,140. 

In all, 682,907. 
The population of Saint Louis city, 

proper, 77,945. 

Suburbs, 4,681. 

City total, 82,626. 


St. Louis county, apart from the city 
and suburbs, is the most populous in the 
State; its population being, 22,438. The 
slave population in city and county of St. 
Louis, is greater than in any other county 
in the State, being 5,967. The next most 

pulous count in the State is Platte, 
belog 14,131, free and white. The Slave 

opulation is 2,798. The population of 
oward is 9,080 free; the slave population 


4,891 ; the largest slave — of 
any county in the State. The least in 


population of any county in the State, is 


Putnam county, it containing 915 free, 
and ten slaves. 


Heroism in Boys.—The,Detroit papers 
state that on Saturday week, W. R. fi 
mer, nine years of age, a son of the editor 
of the Advertiser, while skating on the 
river, broke through the ice in 18 feet 
water. Ason of A. McFarlane, ten 
years of age, brokethrough atthe same 
time, but caught upon the edge of the ice. 
A gallant little fellow only ten years of 
age, a son of H. K. Sanger, Esq, of that 
city, came to their assistance, but was 
told by young McFarlane, who was 
clinging on to the ice, ‘not to mind him,” 
but to ‘save Hosmer,” who had sunk out 
of sight. Atthe imminent peril of his 
own life,he went to the hole and succeed- 
ed in reaching Hosmer just as he was 
again sinking.—Young McFarlane suc- 
ceeded in getting out without assistance. 
The boys were taken into a warehouse 
near by and properly cared for. The 
editor of the Advertiser feelingly adds: 

“This noble conduct on the part of 
young Sanger and McFarlane, is worthy 
of a higher place of record than the col- 
umns of a daily newspaper,and will, we 
trust, be remembered and told of them 
in after life, as the fit commencement of 
a career of usefulness and honor, which 
should await the possession of such rare 
and noble qualities. The deep end heart- 
felt though sileut gratitude of parents 
hearts is theirs.” 





Og« 





Al Happy Home.—Almost any one can 
be courteous in a neighbor’s house. If 
anything goes wrong, or is out of time, 
or is disagreeable, there it is made the 
best of, not the worst; even efforts are 
inade to excuse it, and to show it is not 
felt; or if felt, it is attributable to acci- 
dent, not to design; and this is not only 
easy but natural, in the house of a friend. 
I will not, therefore, believe that what is 
so natural in the house of another, is im- 
— at home, but maintain, without 

ear, that all the courtesies of social life 
may be upheld in domestic soviety. A 
husband, as willing to be pleased at home, 
and as anxious to please as in a neigh- 
bor’s house, and a wife as intent on mak- 
ing things comfortable every day to her 





family, as on set days to her guests, could 
not fail to make their own happy: 
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